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I n Arthur Meyer, riuin.iging editm nf 
| Ihe (umfois in ihe earlj pari of this 
I century . wn\ ihe mosi cmhiiNiastic 
I ‘gfangeri/ei " amony T-reneh bibiiu- 
I P'?' lcs “™* “hhij dT ihe amographs 
I wiili which lie garnished his bunks 
| came from ihe Morrison sales of 

I i ^ Irj 1 1 . > .‘ , , 1 ^ cst ' ” cxemplaires 
triirks dij not appeal to the more 
orthodox collectors and when his 
library was sold, after his death, on 
I J u . n . c - 1 * 0 1 q -*I. Fernand Vandcrein 

■end of it m the Bnlleih, ,l„ niblio- 
/ V" /| ' : , " °f 1 n '' A jamais vu queluue 
enose tie plus com iq lic qiie cette cul- 
icet'on." A big buyer ai the .sale 
wasChnsnan La/ard, one of the last 
oNm name io be active in the family 
bank : at the time his counsellor was 
Seymour de Ricci, later replaced b\ 
La^ard s .son-in-law, a son of 
President Millerand. Christian 
i-azard was murdered bj the 
LiermanA at Auschwitz in 1942 
and his small but very choice library” 
after lying fallow for a quarter ol 
was sold in Paris on Mav 
for just over £100,000. Perhaps 
because Vandcrein s ghost, still 
haunting (he Hotel Drouot, miglit 
have been thought to discourage 
buyers, the cataloguers saw fit to i 
ireal the Meyer sale as a non-hap- ' 
pennig, although no fewer than 
eighteen of ihe 103 Lazard lots, in- } 
eluding several of the most import- ‘ 
ant. came from it. That this .sup- [ 
presMo vert was. for whatever rca- f 
son deliberate, can be inferred from ) 
the fact that all the provenances of ^ 
every other lot were most meticu- c 
lously recorded in the catalogue J 
descriptions; anyone who takes a 11 
scholarly interest in the pedigrees P 
of important autographs would there- 
fore be well advised, before filing ! 
away his Lazard catalogue, to collate S ‘ 
it with that of the Meyer sale. 

Among the items with this history ^ 
was a first edition or Beaumarchais, i r 
Ut Folle Journte oh le Muriate tie te 
Figaro, 1 785, to which, before having Io 
it rebound by Gruel, Mevcr added, hi 
niter aha. a splendid autograph letter M 
signed from Mozart to von Jacquin ri< 
about his Ffcarn (Morrison lot 847) ? l 
and a Beaumarchais letter which hud C: 
^fiT'- d th f>nC ’ , | alf Morrison lot 
tiVw* ‘ h,s vo,u » ie . which had made 1 
12 600 francs plus 19.5 per cent at ™ 
the Meyer sale, wns now sold for the 
equivalent of £2.400. Of more than j.° v 
a dozen autographs (several from !K 
Morrison) inserted by Meyer into a f 
modern edition of Bo,,«i t, ' Tral S 
soHsJunihres ( 1 3,600 francs plus 19.5 
pet* cent in 1924, now £1,400) the J- 
most fascinating was a letter from h?i 
he duchcssc de La Vail idrc of about f 
1675, after she had entered n Car- hi 
melite nunnery, t 0 her friend i„ ' 
Madame Bourln dc lu Haye; j. had 
been one of the principal t/casures Jfi 
of the Bovct collection and was sub- tio! 

X TlT of Morrison Jut J742. w? t 
At the Meyer sale 6here had been Z 
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miM. foi I S,(HM> francs plus |«».4 n .., ..... . 

vent, a lirst Lihlum. Iiimri.l In (iiud ID l'l l . l ?. <,rcd Pieces In n 
or l orncillc. t tonne. I Ml. cuni-iin- hi A IHt,ire Aik!, 

ing. among lithe, th.ngs. I^. vd , of 

six lines „f nwn,. h - MM flit 

In Pdlisson which had hr, niulil £|1S i ^ .' Vri,in S or V 

as lot 251 ut the Mom iso n >:i | L - • n „\ v s.-iVlV* 1 r . Ilric * *hc original In' rONTENTS 

l! '^‘ . :,,u l Ihe aiitogiaph le ftn oil ^5p| 

were again sen:, rated, ii,.. r . [a " u, «'sjKicniv •• p^., 5= 


the times 


literary supplement 
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■ralini. »», Ihe Ia,i„ An « irN.J-.Tpgs 

“ v " '■“"■■■ rcinarkahl.. .-sola- io I , 1,nd “ PHboL^ 

u,n "l:,l „f |h t . |. :iSL ..,| Plus n/„. * 

amusiapli Il-iici .innc.l h . ■., hl,u OJ51- iff "" 

»««: - Morrisn, l,,Yn 

2WWI francs plus 19.5 ", , p: ?f s ‘. “> M CiiUfe JS 

Hound min :i ...i;,: ... ... ‘ _ ^ sc ^lyniUy wasd^l.? 14 


k ; J 1 . 01 " 1 ! 1 ■* «n«le« odilioi,' ..n'hc rS“w 

? x 

is It was pre-empted In (lie BihliolhCque ( J.® 1 *, 
n Nuiuiiialc. A in, the, picemption. sub- aiiiouriDh 
d sec](ienih waived (a r,nc occurrence and d-iit-d M >nU '*Z' pl l 5 
n nowadays). w;,s on a copy ,.r ( oste Maj 8. igj^ 

ie d Arnohal. /.,n Homines tie l„ u ') . , , l, und in two volunitin 

2 intiiiii. i ul ». *37Jit “ J"?™' ™ m *S3 

/. material that it had been described in J ph man ^ SCn Pl signe^j 
il the Meyer catalogue us ^ ^ n a ^\M«nrto, £440. in ffg 

y dex plus intcressanis el des plus P a‘! t/'J 
is creux .Among the added autographs caiurv V)l‘^Zl^ m ' d ‘ fo ^ 
II many of which came Morrilm tc^ in h'.If LS' 
n were an important Rousseau letter made nc<i rlv II ^ 

i Rouiia'de" au%3TE,Sj 

' “T"^' 

; SHSSSP SSS 3 SS 

Din on her fateful sh /. scl J’ crr, [) s ftA not reinin everjitieit, 

to Paris This m 11 nc ) from Caen bought from Murruv in 1906. 

lion which hod b" uSunmV’ cc ' A n f’ l “ bk ' f '“ lure ° r 

g“j« rs essaitt 

the intisuv^nsile’kir inlh // J lots . comprisin S “P*h 
sale. 1 h I m ,hir , a/ »rd material. Among inch items ic 

*< . Hans Christian Andersen. au : osr,ji 

wrn l^i'Tb “m l769, BL ’ aum archais teller signed, to Edvard Lo^- 

Tho.n ik l f n # ? lh . ,0 D:,vid Ciarrick Auausl 3. 1860. six pages Lj 
hi P>i*ikh Vl5 ,r s _ reccn| production wluvu. £220; Clemfns Brtto 
JI, . " J J™* ° r 7 s and his let- autograph letter signed. | P Ih 

a, .her half of Morrison chior vun Diepen brock, JamaTj 
hn " n1ei ]| l 9 ned above; it must *829, three pages octavo. tWf.i 
divided soon after Ihe Kmil Hamsun archive conipia 
i-irk S:i e ' J°'. [ ,c * c,Icr to Ciur- M>nie 300 letters and posicanbuli 
n i,.. , .®- v _ er . ! euch « I Meyer. By a curi- Cieminn publisher, Albert Luq 
,h. n „ em;c “ Hirncd up in Paris 1^3 to 1927. £1,310 ; Heinrich Hu 
mnUnn k “ afler the other, autograph letter to Arnold Rujtr 
- n ,_ “i" 0111 8* an anonymous I'crring to Xarl Marx, Januarj' 

ffirlv »i! By 23 , and 24: lhis was 1844, one page quarto. J* 
cnller^nn,u ec « nd part of *^ c Prat « Hugo von Hofinanndhal ide, 
sold Jiih'ik " rSl piu l ,luvin S been about 140 letters. pos£a<di a# 
liu on m sort anonym- grams (some 600 pages in V* 11 

nL^nm arCh I' {%4 ‘ Among the Count Kessler. 1898-1928. fit 
autoQnnJi h 8nd twentieth-century Wiclund, autograph letter sigidl 
of ihr An i n i°T so ^ 1 ,e prices his uncle, Friedrich Gutermann.lt! 
SrUin B fnr?I C ,h? nC f niltk ‘' ia l' «>ni- 6, 1788. four pages large 
dence^r^ y ‘ hrc . e io Is, were evi- £335: Anion Bruckner. aut<^ 
him but inlcrcs t in letter signed, probably to 

the mn Vr/1 d J U c Ol,n,0s bini '8lU l-cvi. April 4. 1885, sewn M* 
me rop prices: Barhi-v h , a„,.-..:Ti.. .......... 


fmi: 

piling into Poverty .. 829 
tUddk: 

Settling the Lepers . . 838 
toder: 

Thirty Years On . . .. 839 

Iks, 

jjny Cole : Skeletons . . 838 

apology and Archaeology 842 
M iid Architecture: 

A. Bohrod : .4 .Drcatfe of Sliii 
lift 1 .. •• •• 832 

(oEtmpcrmy American Paint - 
mgtpttl Sculpture. 1967 .. 832 

A. Gown ns : Building Canada . . 832 
G. Henderson : Gothic . . 832 
ft Hill and J. Cornforih : 
fatirh Country House : *; 
ferine. 1625-1085 . : . . 836 

: l Stonnan : MOnnerfjiu .. 832 

Biography and Memoirs : 

8. Barkw (Editor) : Darwin 
»f l/fsifen* ... . . . . 837 

(L S. Churcliili : Winston S. 
s’ C hitUi Companion Vdis. 830 
E. S. Ginzburg : him the Whirl - 

wind 835 

-J. Kiipcr'. Child of the Hoh- 

: ami 835 

0. i. HWlrow (Ediipi) : 

Eimtm .. t . 837 

FMtofl .. ,. 833, 844 

... Ilfafory; 

if B. Miller: Pahvns and 

t totoism ■: 834 

(AT. Q Start: The Ulster 

Cto* v • 846 

j, ft- 1. Thompson : The fniagina - 
j; ihn of M Insurrection ' ., 8^6 
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Drawing by Rembrandt reproduced In Otto Benesch's Master Drawings in the Albertina, the English 

edition of which is noticed on page 845. 
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P 0. Juergcns : Joseph Pulitzer 
fVddtr New York Worht . . 834 

] i. 5 - Rcmnielkoinp : Pulitzers 
; rtst-Ohpach. I87$ z {883—.. -834 

V • 

: Uwlm and Literary Criticism : 

I of John Cleveland 841 

Tqks ' 1811 0,111 
-. ^Selected Poems . , 841 
, r The Blit/ng of 

...MDIckiitson • .. ..840 

; f : Sidney Keves .. 840 
?. i®*4rMmMei 841 

s '£fQwtt(Htliior) ; Wards- 

'' 1 $L e!1 ?-,£ olerl<fsc ^> rhal 

Bfds.im-., ... 841 

n* Rogers : Shelley at Wink : . 840 

.. - 832 
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3 M|ta 


I ON 

[ ^,rgb^^t,\ uf ^ N a k 

r d Z?" 011 ^° r payine sc ^°larly divi- 
, jZfVrtV* ^ u,sltions . and Dr. 

{,r G P ^ dan i hle *l exhibition, with 
t nnrpc - fU 8nd [nformati ve catalogue 
S ,s l ?° 'exception. Entitled " Lei- 

la^ E f? r i Georgian Poetry, 

I I • t this Is a selection From 

' Mnr?h P ri rS - pf J he lat< ? Sir, Edward 

: K bSSy W ‘ iU " sllB,e his role 

aJ the ffinH h,ng ! in,preSpj ' io fls well 
s ttie friend, critic, promoter and 

often unofficial banker, to so many 

• of the poets of his youth ' and eaT 

“ T he letters he 
vES T? ■ we arc told, “ Which have • 
wWbh P i> - S 10 P ermane nt interest and 
m the Berg Collection 
Th’ C hcen, counted at nearly 5000* 

• lists, . 10 ^ ...other prose wrir^m i 

sssfu-iisaM- 


« auS Kn or Du ™« f-’chrimry I. J803. £1* 

)• tion 8 0 f in «* ."! 10 l!, c publjcu- iiulograph postcard signed ‘ VjJ 
l. With documenK^ilf , i?"\ must devotedly K,M.“ from ^ 

n about Marie Dunln 1 ?* ^ li,K °* 1>I Ma, ‘ x ttJ '•homas AIlspp, 

1 0ne more than April 28. 1878, £305. 

SHOW IN NEW YORK 

I o? fS [Slii,/ 01 " 1 Freeman iuul Wordsworth. Tennysoo^ 

■ hear imH todife a?‘ no1 Mare tSongx of 

■ Elroy Flecker iipviv/ P *' iV* J * l ! ie$ ftnd Evelyn, Laipb aad.^J 

' losies ” 1,1 Ihcnnl h°* BrontS ; thirty-six leavK ^wJ . 

; Frances CornTowt f piCCe - s P 1 ' ,ikc preliminary work on his g 
AU of ih/m ™ f u T 8 ' 0 ,,oem - wmAw Human U.mtos»ft£ 
Marsh's SSL 7* n fiathe,ed *"lo leaves of Boswell's Ufe^ . 
on View « Rf 1“ ^ nnd are now und ‘he whole bf WhiteVg^S 
Street fA P M f rt h Aven, l c and 4!sl Sef borne; one of>. the 
anT Aldous Poun<] scri P ts of SwiMls from ' 
va lid re asons^ d e it m f ? r .^ lf I er ? n ‘ . buI JW*w. from the BftnWwK-, 
to contrS’.^ BCd hls ,nvitalt °n 1913, via Mrs. Patrick A.Ygg: 
io contribute.; of Chicago (the others f , 

A preliminary section of the exhibi- tish Museum »hd : 

hP°f?« h J**5 M * d to writers who Morgan Library), . 

■ ^l rsh °f inOucmced his .,^ 0 "* °f Nohsemf.M 

toste :..,Robert Bridges, Henry James, • IcaVQS * ' with 1 a j : 

Hdmund Gosse, A. C. Benson, Hugh e,even sheets. on wb«ch gjjjg J; 

.Walpole and W. Somerset Maugham Toynbee, in the Onenl ^^^’: 

Sfe And two of the several route from ConsUmMnop e to LW»J 
Miandsjn Marsh’s Itfe are pleasingly 0,1 September ^, - r 7. p UW li«< 

knotted, in 1 the draft for 77 ui (rathe/ like 

obituary notice of his ‘ beloved Crystal Palace 
Rupert Brooke in the hand of Sir lopeHhe outline of his 


. ind Thcqlogy . , 843 

Studies;.* 1 

‘tmanh : The End of the 

. 8M.M2.8il6 

'"JAIfalre ; . .. .. 83i 

^Received ,. g 45 

■■ 





J“ n wiy.!.,hof finest 

wjth* 'a . 


' i- JS* n,a ‘a body pf the present ax 

l-TgLfS* ***••' k date Trorri 
f,[iS lpr 5* ^°pre,; b. 1870, and Sieff. 

rf ,r " ,, Rfch ^ 

■ i ■&%$ aMa 


— r w, n-* ui nis oeioved 
Rupert Brooke in the hand of Sir lo P e: 
Winston Churchill, to whom he was lor * 
Ior ,nnti y years private secretary. 

Earlier in the year another exhibi- 




The whole 

W ,he .™ f ul *0 oLplums, w», on D'Alember.V **&£*&&> 
show in ■ tbe small upper nallerv of republished in facsimile ^ . 
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P overty is like un oid-tashioned 
storm at sea Jn the days of sail- 
ing ships when masts crashed 
down on the decks and sailors gave 
their lives just to remain afloat. Now- 
adays a storm usually means no 
more than a bumpy air passage 
above the ocean or a bout of sea- 
sickness in one's cabin ; it is as safe 
as middle-class life in the eyes of 
the poor. But in the great storms 
of Shakespeare and even Melville 
and Conrad, there was no security : 
both ship ahd crew were victims con- 
centrating absolutely 'on surviving 
through the present. And this is 
what poverty is like, real poverty ill 
which life appears to come at you 
as unrele mti ugly as the waves and 
the wind in those old-fashioned 
storms. 


, You live so much with despera- 
tion and violence and deprivation 
that all your energy goes in coping 
with them, in Keeping yourself and 
perhaps a family, loo, above the sur- 
face of despair and sickness and even 
starvation, : Yqu evolve a'terfmjq^e 
of survival ahd a code pf behaviour 
to preserve! you r health and your 

sanity. And people who say *’ Why 
don't you get. out of jt ? ’* or Why 
don’t you save up and move io thp 
suburbs 7 ” or " Whyf don't you go 
to college and better yourself 7 
they sound like landlubbers; safe and • 
dry and therefore 1 unbearably com- 
placent, passing oir advice to the 
crew still caught in the typhoon. And 
sometimes the advisers have even 
been through it . themselves’ years, 
ago, :but memories qf . poverty are 
short/ experience of it can soon fadfe 
away, sometimes must fade away for 
the escape from poverty to Be per* 
manent. Those who have beep ppor 
btildre poof no longer qan not - often 
reottmber It. well enough to convey 
'what it* is ‘like,; though J^Y are 
tihually ’haunted by 'fear’s! 'of • being! 
plunged badk into it again.; arid those 
who are; Still poor . are seldom 
willing to talk and if they do . 
as they do! in Oscar Lewis's. 
Ffrfrt^-thpre- . ! are strict ■' limitations 
tq how much of their experience tliey, 
‘cah convey lb someone pulside ft, 

' who perhaps thinks himself above it 
and . therefore is beyond any trlie 
idehliPcatioa- with it, SOS is what 
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the poor are saying in effect lo the 
safe aiid secure (or at least those 
whom they imagine to be safe nnd 
secure), -bui the message does not get 
through with any real force: we 
cluck with sympathy, we. may even 
occasionally man the lifeboats, but 
we overturn nothing, transform 
nothing, in order to make sure it no 
longfer exists: poverty simply goes 
on and on like an endless storm. The 
poor we always have with us in one 
fofm or another, and we accept the 
fnct even to the extent of supposing 
subconsciously that it is really a 
person's own fault if he is poor. He 
cannot have the intelligence or the 
industry to work 'himself out of it 
like the rest of us. If you succeed 
in a system, you generally have lo 
justify it. 

In the old days, when truth was 
supposed to need imagination, the 
life of the poor was left to the novel- 
ist Lo convey. It was his task to take 
up a great slab of experience beyond 
us and dump it in our laps. But 
nowadays, when facts are supposed 
lobe more incredible than fiction, the. 
fac*t mert, toe new. social, scientists;, 
■and academic journalists; hive shout- 1 
dered aside the novelist (fom the ex- ! 
pression of slich vicarious experi- 
ence. 

^o, one rnighL say, in place of 
Dickens o; Dostoevsky raging pnd , 
protesting’ but. above! all involving 
their audience, .we have an antliro- 
pologfet like Mr. Lewis; in place of ; 
the direct experience squpeze^ to its , 

, essence, aiid plumbed tp ■ i 15 depths 
by, tbe' imagination., we have the ' 
tape-recorder ‘.add ■ what Mr. .. ^ewi? 
calls " questionnaires. , interviews, ; 
pa rticipa ht-obserya tion, biographies 
a limited nuihber. of intensive whole-. .; 
family chse studies, and the qpplica- 
.Mop of selected, psychological testsi 
such as >he thernatic! Apperception, : 

. Rorschach; apd-.- the .Sentence, eom-; 

’ pletidA/V ^he ti onp- u refdv 9 f the ■ ! 
anthrdpbrogist’s “.methods " ;\ [rt ; 
Studying ! a ; . poor! family * as 'in Lit : 
FW it seerris more ahd pioro as lf. ! 
tape-recorder in Hand, he> and''J»iS •. 
researchers, hadgope rqund the' decks 1 
of-a ship capght in a storm and said 
to thei sailors slruggHng; Witb the 

'creaking 1 - ^a sts > . " Ewuse me, , but 
wpirid! ypi» please phusd in what 
yqii’rc doing and ieU me'how'^oti gdt 
into it and What ■ your . I i fe below 
decks is really like' ? *’ - Tbe sailor^; ; ; 
a tiswer. , wpu jd .be-, easy; to - .anted- .; 
‘pate; .certainly toey ,>puld ;not ■ 
po’stpopd: . their storm fighting to, i 1 


contribute to the “ research data " 
about themselves: and one wonders 
therefore, in reading La Vida, why 
these Puerto Ricans were witling to 
be treated like guinea pigs and lo go 
on gossiping about their private lives 
way beyond the demands of n police- 
man ora doctor or a priest, the poor’s 
three most demanding inquisitors. . 
Either they must have succumbed lo 
Mr. Lewis’s charm (one hopes he paid, 
them well) and enjoyed watching their, 
most casual remarks recorded as scru- 
pulously, as if they were rich land- 
lords; or, like so many of the victim^ 
of poverty, perhaps they had grown 
accustomed to putting up with any- 
thing from middle-class observers be- 
yond the struggle. In any case, to any- 
one with direct experience of poverty 
not too long ago, Mr. Lewis's intro- 
ductory description of his “ methods *’ 
makes frightening reading with its 
anthropologist's jargon, masking 
invasions of privacy beyond the 
range . of the most persistent 
gossip columnist or prying reporter. 
(How quick specialists are to con- 
demn journalists and yet bow easily 
they fail 1 nto doingMhe same. Tiding I) 
Jnaddltioh - Id .the four- basic question - 
.ftaires;. adminiit&fed 1 io each, family, 
fifteen other schedules containing over 
500. questions were also iused. These 
questionnaires dealt with ihe fp Ho wing 
subjects: complete household Inventory, 
including ..clothing, animals, religious 
objects, books', &c.; friendship patterns 
Within tfie neighbourhood. . ■ .’ 


.One remembers James Agee’s 
humble shame at spying on a poor, 
family in Let Oh Now." Praise Fmi toils 
Men anU.he!had intruded only as a 
poet -aad .novelist/ sniffing- at the 
atmosphere, without the safari-like 
toad the anfchropp'logist arriv'd* with ; 
the family remained victims w Ageei 
Ids victims and at last beloved vic- 
tims; well bb^rved'.bpt never sub&tl- 
tuted for guinea pigs j hel’never iet 
tfi ev reader fqrgel Ifiaf ndlhef. writ^ 
nor Tender haa .rcally any bpfilness 
to be there •; hot even Fortune maga- 
zine, or, Science or Posterity; was a. 
good ep 6 ugh -There Is 1 .; no; 

Such' shame apparent" ih'Lrf, Vida 5 ’it- 
. is h coldrblbdded j*. . thort>|tigh f ’’ eind 
sometimes brilliahti application \ of- 
modern ■ anthropological ri)ethods-^ , 
or so ft seeips. .Ii is qever certain 
whether Mr. Ltfwi^ infends to give an 
impression, deliberately dr whether 
heft sometimes Just ct\ rried. away by 
his 'own research ' tebnn iques ; ; 

Thd, intensive studies of families involved 
(ha establishment of dqep p^rsnnbl tics 
withoQt. 'which We Could' never have 
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ohlnineii the Intimate data presented in 
this volume. My assistants and 1 spent 
many hours attending family parties, 
wakes and baptisms mid responding to 
emergency culls. We look people to the 
hospital, secured their release from jnil, 
. tilled out applications for them, arranged 
'doctors 1 appointments, helped get apart- 
meats and jobs, and helped set families 
on relief. 

The tape recordings of the life his- 
tories were begun only after wc knew 
. the family well. In some ease; we visited 
the family regularly for a few mouths 
and* learned a great deal a hunt (heir 
lives in casual conversations Later, in 
Ihe recordings, we would ask the in I'm - 
manls to repeat stories which we id ready 
knew so that wc could have llicm in their 
own words. 

One yearns at this point, justifiably, 
for the old-fashioned novelist who 
first of all struggled through the 
storms as one of the crew, holding 
up the niasls, rescuing someone 
washed overboard, his writing equip- 
ment forgotten, and then after the 
port had been reached, tried to pul 
Ms experience and that of his fellow 
struggles down on paper. He brought 
us news of poverty front his own life 
and where it touched others rather 
.than from “ field work *’ and " re- 
search projects”. His replacement 
by anthropologists like Mr. Lewis is 
partly his owr\ fault — contemporary 
novelists tend to run away from such 
subjects or at least have no experience 
of them — and it is partly Ihe trend 
of the times towards factuulizing 
everything, finding order and pattern 
in every area of fife, driving away 
the primitive fears of the wilderness 
by hacking a road of psychological 
cause and effect through it. 

At one Lime a great, novel was re- 
garded as one of the in tensest forms 
of experience ; now there is a grow- 
ing tendency to regard a novel, how- 
ever good, as merely a yarn or at least 
a hot very serious tall story. This 
•would not be so bad if the same kind 
of mean assessment were made 
throughout literature. But as if to 
compensate for this inability to lake 
fiction seriously, there is a rush to 
.the opposite extreme in the case of 
•non-fiction. 

Facts arc not only sacred; they 
are profound. It is enough for some- 
thing to have actually happened for 
•W to be important ; it is like the old 
Wing It must be true because it 
■Was in the paper ” carried to farci- 
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cal heights. Thus, with Mr. Lewis’s 
book, we do not get a calm assess- 
ment of it as thoroughly profes- 
sional anthropological work of re- 
search into the lives of a Puerto Rican 
family — that is, an academic work of 
reportage, no less but certainly tin 
more; instead, it is showered with 
praise and prizes and held up as a 
profound delving not only into one 
family but also into what Mr. Lewis 
calls ” the culture of poverty Well, 
lei’s examine what this means. 


iiiideiMaiuf poverty and its associated 
Units as a culture or, more accurately, as 
a subculture with its own struct ure and 
rationale, as n way of life which is 
passed dual) from generation to genera- 
tion .tiling family lines. This view directs 
attention To the fact that the culture of 
poverty in modern nations is not only 
a matter of economic deprivation, of dis- 
organisation or of the absence of some- 
thing. It is also some thing, positive and 
provides some rewards without which 
the poor could hardly carry on. . . , 


Mr. Lewis, already a well-known 
anthropologist-reporter, tries to 
disarm us at the start of La Vida by 
confessing to his own scepticism 
about large claims for this kind of 
research. 

)\ was my dissatisfaction with the high 
level of abstraction inherent in the con- 
cept of culture patterns which led me 
to turn away from Anthropological 
commun ity studies to the intensive study 
of families. Ft seemed to me that 
descriptions of a way of life on the 
abstract level of culture patterns left 
out the very heart and soul of the phe- 
nomena wc were concerned with, 
namely, the individual human being. In 
describing lutal culture patterns there 
is an almost inevitable neglect of the 
range of variation in custom nnd in 
behaviour which may lead all too 
readily to overdrawn configurations 
that play up differences between cul- 
tures and tend to ignore the fundamen- 
tal human similarities. However, after 
having worked for a number of years 
on the level of family analysis, I find 
it helpful to return lignin to the higher 
conceptual level of history and 
culture, 

.Now what does that mean ? Well, 
this is really what Mr. Lewis is claim- 
ing for his book ; 

The intensive study of Hie life of even 


a single extended family by the methods 
used in this volume tells us something 


about individuals, About family life, 
nbout lower-class life as a whole, and 
About the history and culture of die 
larger society in which these people live. 
It may also reflect something of national 
character, although this would be diffi- 
cult to prove. Mast studies of national 
character have focussed upon the 
middle class, on the assumption that 
this class reflects the dominant values 
of the society. Howover, l am suggest- 
ing the possibility that studies of the 
lower class may also reveal something 
thnlls distinctive of a people as a whole. 

Oh, have wc really taken all this 
time lo come to this conclusion and 
have we awaited Mr. Lewis's coining 
: to learn it ? Before answering that, 
one should refer to Mr. Lewis’s 
claims for what hq oalls " the culture 


But any reader of Dickens could 
have told one this in the last century, 
or any reader of Shakespeare, for that 
matter. One of the points the great 
writers were forever making was that 
the poor had their own culture and 
in doing the human thing and making 
the best of their lot, they often had a 
better time than the rich. Anyone in 
fact, who is not blinded by his fears, 
and has supped at the tables of both 
the rich and the poor, will probably 
agree the culture of poverty puts on 
by far the livelier show. It is a little 
late for Mr. Lewis to come along and 
suddenly “discover” this aspect ol 
poverty. It is a middle-class illusion 
that {he poor me forever dreaming 
of how- they can make it into the 
middle class, and for Mr. Lewis to 
discover they are not and to imagine 
he is telling us something when he 
reports it, says more for his viewpoint 
and experience than it does about 
the poor. Mr. Lewis in fact studies his 
poor families from a middle-class 
angle his book is full of middle-class 
giveaways as ho imagines himself be- 
friending the poor and following 
them about for the sake of his tape- 
recorder. Such remarks as.tlie follow- 
ing about prostitution also astonish 
one by their innocence — their middle- 
class innocence: 

The data in this book suggest that we 
have to modify some of our stereotypes 
about prostitutes. One normally thinks 
of the role of a mother and the role of 
a prostitute as being contradictory, if 
not mutually exclusive. In these life 
histories the two roles coexist without 
too much conflict. Indeed, the relative 
ease with which the Rios women move 
baok and forth between the role of wife 
and mother and that of prostitute is 
remarkable. . . . 


their particular style of commit mention 
amt the crudeness of their language, 
make them appear less attractive limn 
they really are. When Cm/, '■creams at 
her ill roe -year-old daughter, “ I’ll pull 
out your lungs through \nur mouth ! " 
:uui the child continues to ilhohjy with- 
out apparent fear, it sup cods that per- 
haps the child is quite "secinc in her 
motliei's love. . . . 

We follow the tape-recorder from 
Sail Juan to New York, from one 
member of the family to another, 
and mainly wc get the information 
about litem in great “ translated " 
soliloquies. As Mr. lewis. In his 
lengthy introduction, makes so much 
of his technique, it must he given 
every attention. Unfortunately in 
consider mg wind a mounts to ;t 
glorified interview technique, we 
need to know a great deal about the 
interviewers to allow for their psy- 
chological blocks, personality tricks, 
and so on. Though wc can guess it 
good deal about Mr. Lewis from his 
book, we know next to nothing about 
bis research assistants. Presumably 
the very long soliloquies arc formed 
by many, many answers to questions, 
which are then sub-edited, trans- 
lated, and linked together. 
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L of this stimulating and latter characterizes (he communist 
PX oDtimistic book, while dis- apparut state which by its very nature 
himself from the eonver- uses coercion more than it does con- 
ittforv af the evolution of west situation in its dealings with society. 
Pf E urotfeAn countries, never- Uut the degree of coercion employed 
contends that a rapprochc- varies with circumstances and the 
rhs tween them is in the end stale of development in which the 
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iVhPiween them is in the end state ot development in which the 
. •uk!<> Rut he is only to a limited apparut slate finds itself at any given 
concerned with east-west rela- period or its history. 

.. the main task he has set him* When rapid industrialization and 
. ■ I0 examine to what extent social transformation are the main 
‘•■ion exists ii\ the seven east “pjecls of government policy— us 


k now what a woman h up mifjL 

slliuvf Inun cl.„ I’ w.i'ln 


■shows ovo site may only beS 
on. and when she really lov«V 
hateherfeehnBs. So him * 
whether Nandi lived with rufc 
Mic loved me or simply beta*/ 
her well ?. . . 


This is a common journal iMic tech- 
nique but is a very hit-and-miss form 
for revealing character, and in fact 
what wc get generally from Lti Vida 
is not a full-blooded individual in the 
flush of life but a garrulous carica- 
ture providing us with a good deal 
of information and gossip. The speech 
also, perhaps because U is transla- 
ted, is often rather literary without 
the vigour it must have had when 
it was spoken. One misses the imagi- 
native translation of a Dickens or a 
Dostoevsky ; what one is sometimes 
left with is too great a sense of accu- 
mulated " field data” rather than life 
really caught in the net. These points 


have to be made, unfortunately, 
because of the larnc claims already 


There is anguish at the tod if 
and profound experience, fo 
docs not involve us in || : i 
nut nsked to pay ourdues for 
ing into this' other life. 

“ Well, here I am in Nn 
and I'm doing fine. 1 earn sit 
dollars a week In. a 

lory " One has a sense d 

one who knows he is bring 
viewed ; even In the translalin, 
sub-editing, a certain u!hw&. 
wariness comes acrDss.AsMf.lni 
says of " the people in llistoV, 
they “ value acting out more t 
thinking out”. Vfltcnaitfrt 
interviews poor people— usually h 
case of sudden death involving ci 
—he has to be wary of lad slwity 


Well, presumably what he means is 
that it is “ remarkable ” to him. Per- 


of poverty”: "‘Although a great 
deal has been written about poverty 
and the poor, the concept of a cul- 


anu uie poor, ute concept of a cul- 
; lure of poverty, is relatively new. I 
first suggested it itl .1959 in my book 
Fife. Families ; Mexican Case Studies 
tn the Culture of Poverty , . . ."Now 
this, Is .very intriguing, especially 
' When Mr. Lewis explains : , . 

■As ah anthrojiologUt I have tried to 


haps he has never read the great 
imaginative ..writers or perhaps he is 
such a modern man that he thinks 
because they wrote in a fictional 
form what they say cannot be true or 
at least cannot be taken seriously in 
the way that good honest factual 
research must be. The Innocence of 
specialists is sometimes despairing, If 
only because it- drives them to such 
condescension. 


Unfortunately, because of their own 
negative 1 self-imago, the Rios Family do 
not ..always present them«lvos In ..the 
best light. .Even in the recorded days. 


because of the large claims already 
made in the United Slates for La 
Vida. If only it could be left as a 
well-done and worthwhile anthropo- 
logical study, far more readable than 
most, with many interesting little 
facts of Puerto Rican life. Atanotbor 
time, when we all hud a sense of pro- 
portion about facts, when individual 
studies wore taken ror what they are 
and did not get embraced as generali- 
zations, when we wrote of a person 
rather than a group or a type, then 
this book could be considered n tri- 
bute, a series of interviews, or a con- 
descension, depending on your 
point of view. But we aro too 
far gone for that. Books like this 
are. taken up to answer the question 
“Tell us what the poor arc like 7 ” 
Anthropologists, sociologists, psy- 
chologists— all Ihe “ ologtst ” teams 
are being used lo convey experience 
safely to us, 1 to break il down into 
patterns nnd studies nnd types, which 
. at worst can only help the politicians 


much Mr. Lewis's family cmbettal 
their stories for him and hiuj 
searchers. Ultimately ihh J 
account for a certain lack (M 
tion in much of it. LiMitim 


less convincing in print. Ad 
thev would be less than hnmaif 


they would be less than hnmaif 
had not taken advantage d! 
Lewises innocence about 
of life. 

When I began the «My d* 1 
futnily I was not' aware m it *■ 
prostitution. Indeed, the swi® 
who had worked with CmU 
over a year did not ,knof w* 1 ' 
mother end sisters had «*J 
prostitutea. . . • 

A better book, that Is of*J 
rather than anthropdW. 
have been the record of m 
relations with the famuli *. 

. . i . ■.! . mflf# U 


S, communist states. lhe * hav ® been ami are in the early 

to too often western writers have Phases ol all European communist 

-m toeitlv to accept the view nur- states— then coercion in the form of 
hv official propaganda, that the 11 command economy, and the polili- 
i structures of these countries ^il sanctions which go with it. succeed 
jEely monolithic. The ten- w f cl1 ?H‘ n, 8 hi s ! ,ch coercion in times 
^has therefore been to conccn- °{ V™ '? kc »" extreme forms 
1 h8S onhiiw nower is oroduced wf ler,l,r :,,mcd P*> rt, y against oppo- 
“f ^ -IS hvThe statc lhan ncnls and to obtain the So- 

ujjdmimstere y h . uoo operation ol u reluctant people. 

jb pcttcc tt i ? ! In such times the security police 

loan* a, ? d d u^‘ become the most powerful of the 

bus m society both tnstde appoints in the communist state. 

tkrtiE state apparatus. This the challenging even Ihe power 0 f t | ie 
wbor sets out to remedy, approach- par , y vv hj ch iSj ; n mpre nornia | liraes 
bis subject from a new angle and the main one. The author considers 
piling no concessions to Marxist- that it was one of Nikita Khrushchev’s 
taumi theory which, he holds, ob- achievements that after the deaths of 
puds rather than illuminates an ob- Stalin and Ueriu lie was able to give 
jatirestudy of it. the party in the Soviet Union for the 

i The concept o-f the appoint first time real power equal to its 
rite, introduced with apologies for statutory power. But once the early 
Bing the reader with more jar- phases of rapid growth are completed 
,h basic to the argument of the and it is a matter of managing an 
and seems a useful- one. By advanced economy successfully then 
alien an itppurnf is any centra- another criterion comes into opera- 
fiMk organization which in any oppo- *| on - that of efficiency. And it is fun- 
liiionlcB stale holds, in proportion dn mental lo the author's analysis of 
‘in in share of responsibility in run- l be current trend in Ihe European 
Ting the stale, a smaller or a larger commLinm states that he believes this 
ftfi of the coercive power of the * cin, d efficiency cannot, m (ihe long 
if. Knapparat slate is made up of l l, "‘ ° e Pooled by coercion but 
walsuch apparats, usually eight °. n M consultation and participa- 
te -the party, the military, the l0 -2: „ ... , „ . 

tf administration, the political P resenl d|lve fof efficiency is 

Dltt Ihe bureaucracy rt!? vmith thus 516,1,1 as the «i»mspnng of the 
JL “f development, of which examples are 

and the trade unions^ n fl‘ven in all these countries, towards 
u 7 , 'T‘ . greater participation of more and 

im cook distinguishes between more sections of society in decision- 
«r li0n which is " insti- making of all kinds. Lenin’s “trons- 
Wfflliw in opposition parties, mission bells " which once served to 
JJJ e "f 51, ® nd opposition which pass the decision of the apparats to 
reduced to interior forms". The the masses for implementation have 


now to give place to a two-way or 
multi-way consultation if sophistica- 
ted economies and social institutions 
are lo be kept functioning smoothly. 

Mr. lonescu has little difficulty in 
providing chapter and verse for these 
contentions, particularly in what is 
perhaps the most interesting section 
of the book, that devoted to mani- 
festations of dissent in communist 
countries. There is an interesting 
reference to the reemergence of pub- 
lic opinion in these countries of 
which their governments are obliged 
increasingly to take notice. But it is 
emphasized that those who form the 
new public opinion are different 
people from those who formed il 
when it was suppressed and, as these 
people now have a vested interest in 
the stability of the existing system, 
their opinions are by no means 
always critical of the power-holders. 

Looking into the future of com- 
munism, Mr. lonescu dismisses 
both the conventional theories of 
“ liberalization ” and " liberation " 
ns obsolete. The idea of “ libera- 
tion " never got off the ground even 
in the days of John Foster Dulles, 
while the author's reply to those who 
pin their hopes on the progressive 
liberalization of communist regimes 
from above is that this is not how 
they work. There is no liberaliza- 
tion as such, but rather a progressive 
adjustment to the ever-growing com- 
plexities and sophistication of life 
in a modern state. 

He argues that all communist 
parties in Europe are now eager lo 
use the way of consultation nnd col- 
laboration in running their affairs 
and this is an "irreversible trend" 
which will lead to a pluralization of 
power in the east European states 
and the “ -reinslilli t ional iza tion " of 
dissent. A second irreversible trend is 
that these countries are becoming 
more European than communist, and 
the author gives cogent reasons for 
this contention, nil of which works 
towards a rapprochement between 
the western world and the Soviet 
communist camp. 
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ously taught him far mow iq 
taught it. which Is peAfW 
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DOCUMENTED CHURCHILL 


Randolph S. Churchill i Winston S, Churchill. Companion Vol. I. Port 1: 1874-1896. 678pp. Port II : 1896-1900. pp* 679-UW. 
■ £7 the.sqt. . . ; . 


\ : .flrst. .Ypliieii.e qf Mr. Randolph. dphih:Rrt far more numerous— in the courage to champion democratic winning the wa f . 

OhurchilTs ; ; tnagLDter] al and long- ittelf a sign of how little time mother causes, then the origin of Tory ““‘ A * «*—*■« [n 
; paced biography 1 of his father was and son spent in each other’s' coni- Democracy becomes even more 
: reviewed jm The Times Literary pany— but they strengthen the im- inexplicable. Incidentally this is the 
; Supplement an October 271ast year ; presslon or. parental. neglect and of only point a l which the companion 
rnp second promised, for thjs, Uie feckless ; extravoBance^ which, volume. corrects th? main narnitive: 

J X n ; h6 - - 1 •: Randolph's death, Lord Aiington, : whom Lord Ran- 

pubilshed i the ftrst ' Companion brought so much worry to her son Vdolph took with Wm when he tried 
: sample bx bis Indian 1 exile, 'The tone of . to blackmail the Princess of Wales, 

;• . i-w^th;,-; which he Lord Randolph’s lexers reflects dis* was described as a ydung peer; the 

proposes to dlummate enriephis. like; rather than mere disparagetnent,. lato'r volunle shows he was fifty-One, 

^ affair of La(?y- Aylesford and twice Lord Randolph’s age. 

coiisfsTr. of -letters school ports ' ^rdBlamlford,’* riot Intrinsically In- 5jr Winston's letters from India 

Testing “: ; as .-ft, . to described in the are captivating In style and content. 

' ■ letters ' are from' 1 Winston' : Ghurchill : ^ ■narrativfei is fuf-. It ls difficult to say which are the 

series df.doeu- ,rnore interesting: , thd dashing 


S : ■' ;• . The Outstanding .clarity- of willing-. ; 

I i if ■ ; - y . ' qf-l.Oeneriil. Sir James 'Marshall-: ' 

■ ) i - Cornwall ''together. -with- hh. un-.. 

: > i v usually complete set of maps add • 

»'V ; % . • gtewly': to-. Ihd \kldo of this ■ book ' . 

j- vVi commander, ;• ■' ) - -*' 1 " 

. ■>;;!(' .'‘''.'■'Qhe.'f’qE'ilw mbit lUImpiriaUtfe 

fv -.--•••A./tV l l 'boQta, dn. qh. lntper^hflbb' .tbqrpl ; \ 
.Whlqaft htfspeeit hiy cood rariUflc; 
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causes, then the origin of Tory sreM . f advantage l _ 
Democracy becomes even more trained men 
inexplicable. Incidentally this is the superiority m. eqjP^g. 
only point al which the companion also some 
volumc.corrccts the mnin narrative: . stons P le . as rf' 

Lord Aiington,: whom Lord Ran- peace and u .^ - 


j *' wh^Jt has pwn iny gpdd ; fprtdriei j 

l r t . ’'iik JohR ^Luot.'dXr^ i^leorawi-; :!' 
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<tatK action is determined by 
* criteria : what is morally 
LBtoiis politically possible, what 
£?***. 10 PttWjc opinion. It goes 
paying that Liberals accept 
tmena; sometimes they give the 
po oE having invented them, 
‘w* been excluded for so long 
Jwkcal power nnd responsibi- 
, tR| M iliflicully over the 
fon of.policy when the eri- 
JpS* When what is judged 
“right ceases to bo politically 
• °r. acceptable to public 
ws may perhaps be the case, 
to*, with sanctions against 
1 *S?? e 5 R,1 odesin), the rul- 

•Vi«, * ! ? ‘ ollicial opposition 
- ,v St olpraclicnl experience 




her son Vdolph took with Wm when he tried 
tone of . to blackmail the Princess of Wales, 


was described as a ydung peer; the 
lato'r volume shows he was fifty-6ne. 


ston's pleas W JJT- 
pence and undertgg^ 

Afrikaners. AlUons^j 

was then 

gressives applawjtf pii ; 
the .Duke of-WeJJJfl 
Catholic EmanclgWJ-i 
sible men haw . DJJ 

and all the d^n«. 

proved 
whether Si? 


. •■iviii ■ na i i k a ■ i i . . 


nrv_. • in iiiio win y 

LJW *P1 to lend even the 
national party in 

S2l dlrCcUon • how much 
^ rnters of nn internalionnl 


academics nnd politicians among 
their members: between those who 
stress rights and those who stress 
duties ; between those wfio want the 
International' composed of organized 
parlies and those who want it open 
to all who profess liberalism ; and of 
course between left-wing nnd right- 
wing Liberals. Mr. MncCailum 
Scott has hud more than his fail- 
share of the consequences of these dis- 
agreements. He- records them with 
unfailing good humour. 

In the United Slides he Icurnl In 
his sorrow that “ Liberal ” . menus 
something almost indistinguishable 
from " Socialist At a dinner in 
New York he whs introduced to “ Bri- 
tain’s lending liberal”— Miss Jennie 


mity of bearing the first representative 
of renascent German liberalism 
address the international congress at 
Uppsnla in 1951 on the desirability of 
an amnesty for all Nazi war criminals, 
It was Inevitable that an Inter- 
national organization which could 
attract such opposite extremes must 
either founder or be reconstructed. 
Mr. MacCnllum Scott bravely set 
about reconstructing it, not without 
success. Even so, there were bitter 


disputes ahead, particularly between 
the advocates of a hard and a soft 
line on such issues ns (he Cold War 
and the future of colonial territories. 
The conflicts would have been even 
more severe if the organization were 
not still confined almost entirely to 


f he problem of 
Second w r n nt ® rrmd onal after 
War, which Mr. 
de i Scnbea w3{ h 
pnipj humour. He 

ffiSSSSW' 1 " * e move * 

i ^havmg taken part. 
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tion wan to succeed, it. must attract 
Ruch public names as Aneitrin BeVnn 
nnd Kingsley Mnrtin. (Bertrand 
Russell had not yet becomd b 
"Liberal".) When Mr. MacCallum 
Scott at Inst succeeded in setting up 
nn American group of the Liberal 
International, he was unlucky enough 
to secure the services of Alger Hiss as 
its first president. His dauntless ten- 
acity survived these setbacks. It even 
survived the equal but opposite cala- 


from South Africa, Canada, India, 
Israel, Turkey and even Cyprus). Mri 
MacCallum. Scott concludes with the 
cautious prediction that “ by 1968 
the Liberal International should be 
clear as to where U is going and why, 
effectively organized, and sufficiently 
strong and dynamic in itself to exer- 
cise some degree of magnetism over 
the area outside its own citadel 
He is a sufficiently objective observer 
to justify acceptance of that estimate. 
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The Europa Year Book 1967. Vol. I : 1,184pp. Vol. H : 1,512pp. 
Europa Publications. £7 10s. each. 
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Assuredly, none of the old-estab- ample, press laws and structures. TTie- 
lished— or irideed latterdny-Eng- pattern consists of basic, dam, with 
UsJi-ianguage factual encyclopedias statistical tables, followed by esstfti*. 
can. rival this- : directory and infor'niT tial inforniplion on the political and: 
alive niappa ntuttdi. now. appearing judicial system, press and radio, pub- 
annually in two volumes: it is„ so to . lishihg^firiance, trade and industry,; 
speak. Whitaker)*. Almanack and The tourlstp— a nd . details of diplomatic 1 

o. L'* — i> ^nifihinArl ■ nn rurtr^cnntgHnn (The list rtf -DUO-. 


Socialism, Capitalism and Economic Growth 
Essays Presented to Maurice Dobb 
Edited by C. H.F EINSTEIN 

The main theme of the book, economic growth and planning, baa 
been central to the major part of Maurice DoblVs work. These 
essays have been written in his honour to mark his retirement aa 
Render in Economics at Cambridge in 1967- The subject is 
considered from the theoretical, practical and historical angles by 
such leading authorities as Professor Johansen, Professor Kalecki, 
Professor Holme, IL H. Carr and Christopher Hill. 45s. net 


A Mathematician's Apology 

G. H. HARDY 

Foreword by C. P. SNOW 

A reissue of a classic with a new foreword by C. P. Snow. 
‘Professor Hardy writes this apology For a life spent on what the 
layman wrongly considers the coldest of intellectual heights. How 
wrongly he will learn from Professor Hardy in this moving, 
exciting, beautifully written es9ay.’ Graham Greene, The Spectator 

154. net 


Ben Jonson: The Alchemist 

Edited by J. B.STEANE 



An edition of Jonsnn’s The. Alchemist particularly well suited to tho 
needs of *A’ level and university students, with introduction and 
notes. • 1 or. 6rf, 


The Divine Apostle 

The Interpretation of St. Paul's Epistles 
in the Early Church 

MAURICE F. WILES 

The interpretation of the Epistles has always been a central issue 
in the whole understanding of the Christian Faith. Mr Wiles 
examines the way in which Paul was understood by the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, among them Origen, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Augustine nnd Pclagius, and questions whether they were as 
insensitive to Jiis teaching about grace as is often claimed. 

25s.net 


The Later Correspondence of George III 

Volume Three : 1798-180T 


Edited by A. ASPt WALL 

This volume in the standard edition of the later correspondence 
of George III .follows, die. arrangement for the series and includes 
a historical introduction to the period 1798-1801'. Certain key' 
letters still in private hands are published for .the first time. 

The complete text, will be in five volumes and will, take the 
correspondence up to j 8 ip. £77 s. net 


Scientific Principles and Moral Conduct 

j. B.CDNANT ■ 

Is there nny unity, underlying dje scientific, philosophical and 
religious methods of seeking truth? Can the principles which, 
guide the scientist’s conduct of his work be applied to his de-;. 
ciaions outside the klwratdry? 

.Ih this Eddington Memorial Lecture Dr Conant divides nil ; 
experience into three categories, those of nature, human nature ; 
and religious experiences. He shows that the first is different in 
kind from the other two, and concludes that ethics cannot he* 
based on science; . . 6s. net 
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speak. Whitaker'.s Almanack and The tourlsip— a nd. details of .diplomatic 1 
Statesman's Yearbook combined, bn representation. (The . list of -pub- ; 
a world scale— and then some, lisjiers in the United Kingdom, in- 
Volume I, published in May (and cidentally, occupies eight, pages.): 
including data up to March; 1967), Even the fad that China! Is reported - 
covers in the 400 pagfcs of Fart I to be aiding Albania in the construc- 
all the international organizations-- tion of a nuclear physics laboratory ,. 
the U.N. family of agencies (with is. faithfully recorded !. Volume 
even a mention of the new Industrial embraces, th? countries of the Jfest . 
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manifold .regional groupings; and former Hjgh. Commission Teiri- 
then. in another 770 pages (Pari Ii), torier duty appear under thei? pew 
the Individual European countries, appd^tlona, and a separate chapter 
•reere ar. ljq additions lo the 1966 is that .tf .the W« ^ 

tally/ Vf organizations, and the mated; States- Av,a feat , of editing 
coiinti-y-by-cdTinlry. survey has also and PY bll ^’” g * ^ ^ 

been exptmded to 1 include, .for ex- book . deserves unstinted praise. 


Racial Prejudice 1 in imperial Rome 

a.n.shervvIn-white 

Racial prejudice is .by no means an .exclusive product of . the 1 
twentieth century; it. was. equally rife among tlic-many peoplos nnd 
cultures of the Roman Empire. Its matufeatationa there ranged 
from a lndyer's gibcs nt Celts Tor their long hair to the massacre 
of Tg.ooo.JeWaat Damascus during the reign of Nero. Mr' 
Sher win -'White ahalyssea evidence of culture prejudice and racial 
antipathy between Romnna^ Greeks, Jews and 'BarbitriansL 

; : ' . z 5 s.net 
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BACHGROUND 


Karl Gejringer, in collaboration with Irene Gei ringer 
Sebastian Bach . 382pp. Allen and Unwin. £2 10s. 
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Professor Gciiinger’s study of Bach, 
in which the biography js sc-px ruled 
from the survey of the music by a 
short account of its antecedents, is an 
expansion of what the author wrote 
in his monumental study of the Bach 
, family (1 954). It follows the same plan 
and incorporates much of the actual 
material, hut it “ anus to be more 
thorough as well as more up to date **. 
It also adds many valuable foot notes, 
not nil of (hem bibliographical but 
giving particulars of such important 
matters as the works no longer accep- 
ted as authentic compositions by 
Bach. Indeed, much of the new detail 
that has come to light from research 
in Germany since Sanford Terry 
wrote for English readers Ln the 1920s 
is accommodated in these footnotes, 
where references to the authorities are 
quoted. Sometimes in his text Profes- 
sor Geiringer is a little brusque with 
his conclusions and one would like to 
have the arguments stated, but the 
footnotes conform to the highest slan T 
dards of scholarship. His general 
lelcct bibliography and his index of 
the works arc also valuable. 

The lime was ripe for a new 
critical biography for English 
readers, since the chronology of 
Bach's compositions has been dras- 
tically revised as a result of the study 
of copyists' handwriting and > the 
watermarks of the manuscripts. 
Another modern revision is the 
account of the arrangements of other 
men's music or the rearrangements 
of his own. Odd little mysteries have 
been explained, such as the trans- 
positions Bach made in the rearrange- 
ments, and small myths have been 
discarded, such as that Bach invented 
nnd wrote for a viola pomposn. 
Much of this work of correction and 
amplification has hitherto been avail- 
able only in the Bach Jahrbitch ; 
English (and American! students of 
. Bach, who have long needed to have 
this research made accessible, will 
find Professor Geiringei’s book 
extremely valuable on all factual 


on individual works .sometimes 
amount to -no more than a descrip- 
tion of what happens. But when it 
comes to making wider summaries of, 
for instance, Bach's creative periods 
(of which Professor Geiringer dis- 


tinguishes six), or of a category, or of 
the oeuvre as a whole he is illumin- 


ating. His guiding thesis is that Bach 
was not a .pioneer but a culmination. 
This indeed we all knew, but we me 
shown how Bach's originality and 
sheer technical genius transformed 
his inheritance nnd planted in it the 
seeds of l he revival that wns to fol- 
low the half-century of neglect after 
his death. The works are scrutinized 
in four nuiin categories: vocal, 
organ, clavier fa term which could 
include the organ but commonly did 
not.) and the works lor strings nnd 
wind including the concertos. The 
point of this arrangement, which does 
of course correspond to some extent 
to the appointments which Bach held, 
is (o show (he stylistic developments 
in eaoh. The section dealing with 
The Musical Offering and The Art 
of Fugue is particularly lucid and 
thorough. 

Jn the biography the man, though 
still shadowy, becomes a little dearer 
from the newly discovered facts, such 
ns his journey to Berlin in 1719 to 
acquire a new harpsichord for 
Cdthen, and from the nccumujation 
of small insights, such ns his play 
with number cryptography, which is 
related to his counterpoint, and love 
of theological literal me. The row 
with Ernesti, of which Terry gave 
full details, is more lightly passed 
over here, though it is recorded that 
the rector accused the cantor of 
taking bribes. The chapter in which 
this episode is uarrated is called 
"Friends and Adversaries " .and it 
contains some account of Bach’s 
domestic life and the part played in 
it by his cousin Elias. 


John Shearman : Mannerism. 216pp. 
tlons. Penguin. 15s. each. 

The new "Style and Civilization” 
series is devoted to expounding the 
major styles at work in European art. 

Dr. Shearman's survey of Mannerism 
is a fully worked-uut demonstration 
of the thesis he proposed in the paper 
" Municra as an Aesthetic Ideal " at 
the twentieth international confer- 
ence on the history of art held in New 
York in 1961. Interpretations of Man- 
nerism have been conflicting and con- 
fusing because they have paid (on little 
attention to the critical views of the 
period. Dr. Shearman insists that it is 
necessary to gain a fuller insight into 
the art of a period by considering styl- 
istic developments in relation to the 
prevailing climate of critical opinion. 

The word Mannerism goes back to 
the sixtccnth-century term Muniera. 

It denoted certain distinctive qualities 
which were looked for in literary and 
musical criticism as well as in that 
of the visual arts. These desiderata 
Appeared also in Castigliouc's and 
della Casa's vocabulary of etiquette 
and good behaviour. In the arts, 
however, works displaying Manlerti 
are full of artifice and rarer 
fled refinement. Mannerism on 
the strength of contemporary 
testimony can be regarded as a 
stylish language of refined beauty, 
and it is to this general usage of 
the term (hat the author would have 
it firmly anchored. In this survey of 
Mannerism all suggestion of "inco- 
herence. menace or despair" and 
signs of excessive passion or brutality 
— characteristics, in fact, of modern 
Expressionism— are excluded, as 
foreign to (his sophisticated and seif- 
assured art. In. their continuous striv- 
ing for variety, one of the highly 
regarded stylistic requisites of the 
style. Mannerist artists would waor 
der farther and farther from the 
norms of a previous generation in 
addressing themselves to an audience 
of cognoscenti, who would be alive 


COURTLINESS AND EXUBERANCF 

- - ■*'- George Henderson: Gothic. 223^'^^ 

to the artifice and would lake delight with wlmt u,*.. 

ritcfi. . js, however, a JL 
u-case , m technical 
Polyphony after j 0 Sj n *S 
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ignored. It is not easy in adjust one- 
self today to the art which made a 
supreme virtue of virtuosity. 

One nf the dilliculties is to decide 
how lo define its limits. The most 
articulate explanations of what 
should distinguish Mannerism are 


amp], 
mice, 
mature 


c works of Vittoria Q. ‘V 
Lasso, Palestrina a 
I talian in origin, like the style itself, poruries. To this extent I*"* 
Anything savouring of the late Gothic j n sixteenlh-centurv ™ ■ T ■# 
i.s rooted out. Mere oddity is clearly hold quite the sam* JUS,"*! 
not sufficient ground for being classed 
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EXILES AND VICTIMS 


Nabokov's Quartet, 104pp. Weidcnfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 


r.ipBDB Nabokov 

jjtfKSZVMAKSKt : On the Wallaby Track. 1 66pp. Poets and Palmers Press. 25s. (Paperback, 20s.) 
Borow^kh TAM [ [ (ulies ,nul Gentlemen and other stories. Selected and t 

££* 15 S s dCC ‘ Cd tn, " Sla “ d Wi,h '""•“‘'wMon by Je,n„e W. Nemcovl 


296pp. 


Vladimir Nabokov's four living in the past and do not mkc part 
s 01 i** in die present. Mostly I have been 


c 

Mannerist, and the undisciplined 
profusion of Renaissance motifs and 
impedimenta that oveilays the 
Gothic tradition in the work of (lie 
so-called “ Antwerp Mannerists " 
ensures their exclusion- Similarly 
designed architectural projects in the 
north are also excluded from the 
canon. 

Dr. Shearman explores the litera- 
ture nnd music of the period and 
reveals in the pastorale and the mad- 
rigal unquestionable Mannerist traits, 
ln fact, his exposition of II Pastor 
Fido. Guarini's supreme classic in 
the pastorale form, illustrates more 
thoroughly than almost anything 
else in the book the Whole 
character of Mannerism. While 
it is clear that the later 
development of the madrigal can be 
convincingly interpreted as fully 
mannerist in character, Mannerism 
did not hold quite the sway over the 
whole field of music as was exercised 
by art in Italy, even allowing for the 
special position of Venetian art. Jos- 
quin. was certainly the outstanding 
musical figure at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century and his achieve- 
ments marked the first stage in Re- 
naissance part-writing, with the 
dearly differentiated tessltatura of 
the vocal parts nnd the increase in 
their range. Conservative critics later 
often harked back to Josquin’s work, 
contrasting the purity of his style 


. s Rote central 

JS »« ‘he «rt of the time. 
This book shnnLi ena ^ 


more lu appreciate the pofcJ 
enamelled conceits of an? 

refined courtliness. The . 

wjlh a very useful catakSTSi tfio 

important part of the booKJir 

kfilivlinn hoc aL.I i . 


contains a trick which, he 
►can be tried only once in 
vears of fiction The trick 
i of giving the lust paragraph 

(inn of an acrostic, initial letters 
oui a message from two dead 


the narrator, a man dele r- 
deny (he possibility of 
,:®5!! a nd omens, “to refute and 
selection has obvioud^httfi ijpkitthe possible persistence ofdis- 


wilh the greatest care. 


rebuked by people whose most unplea- 
sant experiences in life 'have been in ihe 
category of burnt eggs and bucon when 
they were hungry. . . 

The exile's memories thrust, like out- 
siders. into these simple adventure 
laics about bullet-scarred crooks and 
miked tribesmen. This Polish writer 
has created an interesting world— but 
not strong enough lo justify his use 
or die Auschwitz theme. 

Tudcusz Bo rows ki was imprisoned 
in both Auschwitz and Dachau: he 
committed suicide in Warsaw in 1951 . 


rr le life". His choice of words 

M hh paperback Dr. U X 

has hnd the unenviable task oloX- ^fars. He continues: "Alas. 

ing }hc salient charackru^J^ conjurations only enhanced my The translations, particularly of his 
Gothic art as it evolved oytr aJE/ nffwithia's phantom. Atavistic story “ Auschwitz. Our Home ", con- 
cenluries within a renflod SK^came with dawn.' 1 The words — - 
Because of this it was not odd that the reader suspects 

go into the subject in in^Kj > e t another crossword is being 
the same detail as the pr^mi A^ ik constructed. 

m. -Tl» V.nc Sisters" 


i" g have been *■*-«**£ £ ', rilltn in English. The 


general picture of artistic &3U- - - „ . ..... . . 

meats with an indicatioaoftbeljr^p^r were . P^bHsbed m 
lion to social and intdlectuficcj® 1930s, in Russian dmigrd jour- 
tions, The author seems tmjLb and have been iranslaled by his 
home wilh bis survey dtofoniW Dmitri. Some may find the 
turies of the Gothic than viA Utdltrjndiior's draightforward English 
developments; indeed, bt smj ifapre sympathetic than his father's 


ii 


matters. 

i i His 


cri lien! opinions arc not pa t- 
ticularly searching and his commenfs 
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158pp. Penguin. 
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and the 


Professor Stevens's inexpensive col- 
lection of four-part madrigals is in 
small but legible print, and the selec- 
tions are sensible. Such obvious 
favourites as Byrd*? “This sweet ap# 
merry month". Farmer's "Fair 
Phyllis", Moray's “April is In my 
Mislrdss' face ",arid. Wilbye’s "-Adieu 
sweet Amaryllis " are Included. In 
addition, the editor provides several 
items less Well known, among them 
the haunting and chrbmatlo r Coii- 
s trite my meaning ” ’ by Farnaby. 
There is a brief Introduction on edi- 
torial principles which makes It clear 
that this is a practical, not a scholarlyi 
edition.: 

It would be pedantic, if every sin 


Contemporary American Painting and Sculpture 1967. Introduction 
by Allen S. Weller. 190pp. College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
University oflllinois. (American University Publishers Group.) 34s. 
Aaron Bohrod : A Decade of Still lift. 298pp. University of Wlscousln 
Press. (American University Publishers Group.) £7 10s. . 

can Scene", influenced by John 
Sloan, Edward Hopper, Thomas 
Benton, Grant Wood and Ivon Al- 
bright. Since 1948 he has been an 
artist in residence at the University 


find the decorative exuberant 4 
much later Gothic art dikoi 
B ut -the religious feelings 
prompted much fifieedth 
devotional painting sre wd 
cri bed. The general reader till 
this on the whole a useful i 
duction to a large subject 
are two appendixes addressed 
parlicularty to specialists: 
first on the problem of 
dating of the Wilton Diptych, 
the other with further deUihof 
eighteenth-century door at 
Minster, which is menlioneds 
postscript on the survival and - 
of the Gothic after the end 
Middle Ages. 


:nvapr)l handling of the lan- 
; but this consideration begs 
qaestions, both of form and 
1, There are two tales which 
Pniit, inexorably melancholy 
of' Russian dmigrds, one 
ipting to light a traditional duel, 
btr to avoid an old schoolfellow, 
former bully. The fourth story 
ahnusy: a Russian dmigrg is lost 
n extraordinary French museum 
when he gels out, finds himself 
post-revolutionary . Russia. 
Ha and Kafkaesque", says the 


vey a sense of the effort this brave 
writer must have made to explain 
his dreadful experience: the way 
people look things Tor granted, coun- 
ted one warder " the decent one " 
(because he treated Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike), enjoyed a concert, n box- 
ing-mutch, a wedding. Of newcomers 
to the camp, “ civilians " suspected 
of black-market work: 

They react lo the camp as a wild bonr 
reacts to firearms. Understanding noth- 
ing of how it functions, they look upon 
it as something inexplicable, almost 
abnormal, something beyond humun 
endurance. 

But the prisoners almost gaily clas- 
sify themselves: the effective sur- 
vivors, getting the best of things, are 
nicknamed "Canada", the doomed 
ones, " ripe for the gas-chamber ", 


are called “Muslims”. The basic 
theme is: 

Here in Auschwitz wc must entertain 
ourselves in any way we can. . . . Bin 
this is a monstrous lie, a grotesque lie, 
like Hie whole camp, like file whole 
world. 

This line, desperate book makes 
painful reading; yet, somehow, it is 
not depressing. 

At least one of the contributors to 
Jeanne Nfimcov.l’s Czechoslovakian 
collection (nineteenth to twentieth 
centuries) died in Auschwitz, the 
urbane Karel Polilcdk. Another. 
ArnOst Lustig, is best known for his 
stories of children in the Terezfn 
ghetto: he contributes a sensitive 
child-story here, not dissimilar in 
tone lo Josef Skvo reeky's humorous 
tale, “The Great Catholic Water 
Fast ", about Jewish and Catholic 
boys humbugging each other with in- 
vented rituals. Even this ends wilh 
(he question “ whether Quido said 
his prayers with the same devotion in 
the concentration camp at Terezfn, 
in that ghetto where I finally lost all 
trace of him". The editor notes 
that the characters in these stories 
share their nation-state's tendency to 
appear always as a victim, and fears 
that her selection offers too much of 
the Kafka spirit, too little of Ihe 
earthy Hafiek. No doubt her self- 
criticism is justified : but she has pro- 
duced a book of much value, as it 
stands, and an inviting introduction 
lo her nation's literature. 


PERSIAN CARPET 


Galway ICinnf.ll: Black Light. 132pp. Hart-Da vis. 25s. 
Statin connedon ^wffii ‘‘The Glllw:,y Kinnc11 is an Anierican P° et 

K3?M usual wh ° h “ s ^ i" and 


ml to the 


would bo 
instance of n< 


itjuktment. were made 


Contemporary American Painting 
and Sculpture 1967 is ai fully illus- 
trated souvenir catalogue of a loan 
exhibition held earlier this year at 
the Krannert Art Museum of Ihe 
University of Illinois and selected by 
.Professor Weller, Dean of the 
Faculty of Fine Axtsl More than 
100 artiste were represented by one 
work each; they ranged from men 
like v Mahaffey and Dechar in their 
eqrly twenties lo those like Ratlner 
and McLaughlin in their seventies, 
though most of the exhibitors were 
between thirty-five and forty-five. 
All types of contemporary art were 
■ included but many familiar names 
are missing, in particular Hopipev, 
Rauschenberg, Levine, Stella, Dine, 


of Wisconsin, where he suddenly 
transformed his style of painting and 
began In 1954 a series, not yet com- 
pleted, of atlU-lifcs In an unfashion- 
able trompe-l'oeil idiom reminiscent 
of Pierre Roy. These arc composed 
of a variety of real objects and 
trash; shelled peanuts, sand, revol- 
vers, trumpets, newspaper clippings, 
torn posters, books, glasses, shells, 
dollar bills, skulls and butterflies. 
Intentionally they have u sort of 
humorous symbolism, and Mr. Boh- 
rod says th&t he enjoys painting them 



comment on lime and the world In which 
wo live, on man as reflected by the 
things man makes and lives with, on life 
and on death. 


: nr-floinr, i u , i T luuwcuenotyrH, lcvuic, Oicuq, .jjuii:,' ; i uu auys muf no viquy.f piuii 

J .mil aJSji idluSZ lotas. PrafcMT WeBet 1 b«au« they epab^.hlm to 

j is a practical ooc. has written a sympathetic explana- 

) -Tn.„ nra f ,1. (ory introduction to the catalogue. 

a roe aojustments are mainly, these; . *.... 

- j modern key. Signatures'. haVd , beep Q ^ se „ e S ^ r< J m j? e 

j ftltHeil - fhn aituli.rlovinb 7u« Mon waa Aaron Bohrod, whose name , . , , 

This luxurious monograph Is illus- 
trated with seventy-seven examples 
Bobrod's pre-1953 painting and by 
254 of his still-lifes, all reproduced on 
platts .of -exceUdat qua&y. The 
^ cover deslctte fo ^ Time "Mnohsinmr- accompanying text by the artist him 

1 ...i.t-tJ l: l .... 


European 

Architecture 

Frank Hoar 


los should keep out." It is 
»'s story and nobody else’s. 
Wpis would have something 
n. probably unpleasant, about 
*t Russia. Nnbokov tells us only 
foe shop signs are written in the 
wo orthography. He seems to 
M his stories are about words. 
|C«npare another exile. Leszek 
'mfi stories of Australia nnd 
are otl indirectly con- 
will) Auschwitz. The narra- 
amjntirig an ex-Nazi who pos- 

I ti¥ er s shrun kcn head, a 
wn ich demands either pro- 

a kind of hearl- 
this author offers 
though his usides are serious 


and his first novel, Black Light, Is 
poetic in its pnred-down language 
and precise sensuous imagery, but is 
not in nnv. way American. For a 
start, all ot its characters are Persian 
and, while it is set in modern Iran, it 


aims at the limelessnessof a spiritual 
allegory. 


Dr Frank Hoar, the wjj* 
known writer andkgj* 
London Universrt^J] 
development of 
inEuropefrom^^ 
of Greek clvillsat«or» 
present day. A • 

comprehensive . 

lavishly illuatrl 


[55 


«Ja ;I h » v e been told that 
“ nls .*rom Eastern Europe are 


Jamshid, a carpel weaver, has a 
daughter whom he believes to be 
dutiful and chaste, and he has ap- 
proached the Mullah Torbati with 
the request (hal the Mullah should 
find a husband for the girl. The 
Mullah reveals with cruel relish that 
Jamshid's daughter is notoriously 
promiscuous and cannot be regarded 
ns much of a prize for any young 
man. Jamshid, in a frenzy o/ rage, 
stabs Torbati lo death and sets off 
on a sLrungc journey across the 


desert where he encounters weird ad- 
ventures nnd finishes up in Teheran's 
New City, a brothel area walled off 
from Ihe rest' of the town. 

The excellence of much of the 
writing and the strong evocations of 
place do not entirely compensate for 
the fact that, as an allegory. Black 
Light is irrelevant to anything out- 
side its own highly artificial frame- 
work. Jamshid who the blurb soys 
is “ a quiet, simple man " seems by 
western standards misanthropic, 
hypocritical, selfish and cruel ; and 
his final unremarkable discovery that 
love, tolerance and loyalty are life- 
enhancing virtues is demonstrated by 
situations and characters that, re- 
moved from their exotic setting, 
would seem the lattiest of clichds: 
gulden -hear Led brothel-keeper and 
generous whore. Black Light is a re- 
warding novel but not by any means 
a fully achieved one. 
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AFTER THE DELUGE 

M.Ei^an ■ The 28th Dig ofElitl. 279pp. Hutchinson. 25s. ... 

from an American uncle of. forty 
thousand dollars, provided that be is 
still "a professing Jew". From the 
grimy settlement in Israel where he 
works as an X-ray technician, Yago- 
dah furiously spills out the story of 
his family’s sufferings, trying to 
make his uncle's executors under- 
stand why such a request is obscene 
and ludicrous. His middie-class, 
mlddle-European family was forced 
to dig the grave of its own values: 
bis father's political chatter, his 
mother’s Wihklemanish sensibility, 
his own adolescent idyll With bis 
cousin Lilo, the family’s pride of 
property, even of their local reputa- 
tion, were all blown to smithereens 
by some particularly brutal.historical 
facts. ■ After such a deluge : 


tambfc no,’ 

- we worst k ' ,, ■ *i— 


(ffiri b ^t than the 

u.rtder the Final 


■t®Jtean , s book is such 
w .5!? ^ ero — 3 Transyl- 
Jc >ses his entire 


the 


standards of 
a compara- 




works 


exaggerated 

tiihSi? ' ‘jnnoisseurs of 
'.worst, atrocity in 
' " nohange for 
escape from 


li-rv'v 1 la 
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pur 


"NPU' one hv — r ^ xacis. 

5uS®W?:: of *esc&M 8 frSh There are no more. Jews ■' But. if there 

f am ohc of them for sure. What 


■ MVngary ih 104^ are, 1 am one of them for sure. \v 

fj^’.'abahddn? v m . °iber meaning would-my life have ( 
hero s am a Jew,. What else should I call 1 


.^es under .self save victim ? - 
■ for an 

^ViiSw J 1 ® at!fc ®Pt such * 


? I 
my- 


‘ k ^t p,tor J ' 


drives 


WM V .b® alawing taking The occ; 

, 1 Lj’Va vhion I about two cars in 
not help. But foi 

of tbb cre- 

ay. luadlnn 


American writer to 
Eurocentric spit in 
American eyes is an ambitious under- 
occasional cheap joke 
... every garage does 
help. But for the most pari Mr. 


jjffBSteSfeggfgj-’ Elman/ helped by "a Jet of docu- 




and some correspondence 

ramp in mv attention os 
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pomposity of style— and. the creeping 
incursion of horror into this banal 
and cosy world js charted with a 
slow precision which puts the New 
York authorities on non-resistance in 
their place. What begins with no 
letters, a house curfew, no, chance 
to collect bad debts, becomes 
something to be; endured wilh 
pride, a sort of wa rtime 
austerity which the Hungarian Jews 
even take as ^ test of their 
willingness to assimilate. Wihen it 
has escalated lo- a public assembly 
where all local Jews are tattoed with 
a number, or the monstrous compact 
which. concludes the book, the habit . 
of passive optimism dies hard. 
Yagodah's. father spreads his 
atdmadi, orates his platitude?, signs 
away his house to the gypsy; ue er* 
do-well from whom he acquired it, 
and still hopes that escape is just 
round the corner. When the deal 
turns out to be a death-trap, Yagodoh 
abandons his father in bis turn : the 
cycle of betrayal is complete. The 
erotic daydream in'whfch Alex spent 
his youth, like the bourgeois snug- 
gery which enclosed it, crumbles 
away. Their recreation is remarkable, 
sometimes overwrought but never 
overplayed: an exercise in moral 
restraint which " tells us more ” than 
manv head-on confrontations with 
the hbyss, without bplrig ajly dis- 
honestly easier 10 bear. 
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Hilda Rernstein 

The World 
ThatWas Ours 


The account of tha author's 
teat years In South Africa— a 
story of arrest, trial and escape. 


'Compelllnply readable.' 


mp 
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Peter de Polnoy 

The World of 

Maurice 

Utrillo 


a A8ds much to our • 
understanding of ari 
extraordinary artist’. 
Queen 
Illustrated 


60s. 


Nolly Huggins 

Too Much to 
Tell 


The racy, uninhibited 
autobiography of a woman who 
was married (0 the Governor 
of Trinidad add, later, 
of Jamaica. 

Illustrated 45s 


Earl H. Brill 


Sex is Dead 


A lively and satirical selection 


of assays by the E 
Chaplain at American' 


University, Washington; D.C. 
Published jointly with thp S.C.M, 
Septembers -18s cloth/Ss limp 


Colin Thubron 


Mirror to 
Damascus 


‘Beginning with no particular 
Interest in the subject, I was 
hold— and often entranced— by 
the unusual quality of the 
writing.' J. B. Priestley 
42s Illustrated 


K. S. Karol 

China: The 
Other 
Communism 


70s 


The author, a reading French 
journalist and expert on 
communist affairs, has spent 
four months In China and 
obtained Interviews with 
Chinese leaders al all levels. 

Illustrated 
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An Invaluable handbook by the 
a uthor of The Smalt Garden. 
25a - Illustrated 
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Canadian 
West 


The story of the plpneers who 
went outto Western Canada, 
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there. 
Illustrated 
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The Thin Book 
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A no-nonsanee 'think thin' 
handbook that will trim 
. waistlines without starvation 
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Julian S. llAMMFLK.AMr : Pulitzer's Post-Dispatch 1878-1S83. 326pp. 
George .!u ergens : Joseph Pulitzer and the New York World. 392pp. 


Princeton University Press. London : Oxford University Press. £3. 
Princeton University Press. London ; Oxford University Press. £4. 


UNJUST WAR 


September Books from 


It is the generally accepted view of 
jorimaiisis that the greatest of 
American newspaper publishers 
(anpfhi 1 proprietors! was Joseph 
Pulitzer. Me was no more a pioneer 
than that curious Scottish “spoiled 
priest ", Janies Gordon Bemieii, and 
no more n political force than 
Horace Greeley : hut he was superior 
to such later publishers as William 
Randolph Hearst. Colonel Robert 
Rutherford McCormick, Opium 
Joseph Me dill Paterson, “ Lusty “ 
Scripps, and to such modern entre- 
preneurs as Mr. Newhouse. There 
is therefore a warm welcome assured 
for good books dealing with Pulit- 
zer's two great achievements, the St. 
Lords Post-DhpaU‘h and the New 
York World. 

There can be little doubt that some 
of the high esteem in which joiimal- 
ists hold Joseph Pulitzer is due to the 
excellence of the New York World in 
its last years. Before it died in the 
depression of 1^31, a victim, as we 
now can see, of a sickness which is 
killing off the New York press, the 
World was the favourite paper of 
American pressmen. It hail more of 
an all-star cast than The Times or 
The Guardian has ever had. Its in- 
ternal rows, like the famous quarrel 
pver the Sacco- Vanzctti case which 
led to the departure of Hey- 
wood Broun, were public stories 
In a way that no quarrels in Print- 
ing House Square or Cross Street or 
even in Grays Jnn Road could be. 
But the glories of the World in its de- 
clining years have cast a rather re- 
flected glory on the early years of 
Pulitzer’s World Which it does not 
totally deserve. Professor Rammel- 
kamp makes it very plain that 
when Pulitzer first showed 
his mastery of all the aits of 
selling newspapers, he was not very 
scrupulous in his manipulation of 
them. He was, after all, in New Y ork 
the father of “ the yellow press And 
although the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
was from the beginning a “crusad- 
ing" newspaper, and. still carries on 
its masthead Pulitzer's declaration of 
faith, it was not the kind of crusading 
newspaper which one associates with 
the New York Post in any of its in- 
carnations. It was not like C. P. 
Scott's Manchester Guardian, any 
more than it was like Barnes's Times. 


i*f the figures given in both these 
books are of great interest for the his- 
tory of American journalism. Il is sur- 


prising to discover on how narrow a 
circulation basis Pulitzer both built 


Fujitzer believed firmly that his first 
job was to get circulation, and some 


up the Past- Dispatch from next to 
nothing and acquired the capital with 
which he was able to buy the declin- 
ing World. 

Pulitzer's crusades in St. Leuis 
were quite limiied in their range, in 
the first years at any rale. Pulitzer had 
no very advanced ideas of how the 
city could be made hnbitable, and 
apart from the legal restrictions ini- 
posed by the backward and hostile 
rural legislators of Missouri. Pulitzer 
had fears that would have seemed 
archaic to the vestry of St. Pancras, 
not to say Joe Chamberlain's Bir- 
mingham. He was in most ways 
simply a “Mugwump". He was for 
•* good, clean government’'. He was 
against strikes. He was a good but 
highly paternalistic employer. He 
was, of course, for virtue. No one 
was more savage in his conclcinira- 
lioa of brothels, adultery, gambling, 
protected or tolerated by corrupt 
police and corrupt politicians. Pro- 
fessor Raminelkamp makes it quite 
clear (hat Pulitzer knew as well as 
Senator Smoot did later: "Smut 
when smitten is front page stuff." The 
polities of St. Louis were dark 
and bloody enough. Harris, the great 
Hegelian chief of the school system, 
discovered how very far he was from 
the Prussian standards. It was a 
world in which Chancellor Eliot of 
Washington University had to make 
his protest too. (The most famous son 
of St. Louis was not yet born. He 
would be no more at home in his 
native city than Mr. Harris was.) 

Professor Rammelkamp is' especi- 
ally good in dealing with the market 
in which Pulitzer sold his paper. 
Across the Mississippi was the odi- 
ous industrial suburb of East St.' 
Louis, thought by many-then and 
now— to be the ugliest city in the 
United Stales. In the western hinter- 
land lived what were to be called 
"the Hicks": Confederates, racists, 
old-fashioned Democrats of a type 
with which Pulitzer, himself a Demo- 
crat. lived in very uneasy symbiosis. 
But ik.rnay be suggested that Pulitzer 
got more than financial training In 
surviving the politics of St. Louis. 

New York was a fpr more compll-. 
caled situation of the same general 


type. Pulitzer had to deal with Tam- 
many Hall, a more formidable body 
than the St. Louis machine. ’I he 
spoils of New York and of New York 
Slate were far greater than the spoils 
of St. Louis and of Missouri. The 
rewards were also very great. Pulit- 
zer became very prosperous very 
quickly in Si. Louis; he became very 
rich very quickly in New York and 
by very much the same means. He 
brought some of his star performers 
to Manhattan, but lie did not neglect 
the paper or the employees he had 
left behind. Nor did he change his 
methods for the belter very quickly. 
The World, for example, produced 
diagrams about a very savage murder 
of his wife by a minister which, in 
their attempted exploitation of an 
ugly situation, rec.aU the drawings 


Savon ancestry. Inn to ilk- lilvi.dity of 
our political iiiqiliitimis. 


F.vcn in the more open-minded early 
twentieth century when, as Itruiulcr 
Mathews put it. the American thea- 
trical audience had begun to realize 
(hat adultery “did not mean putting 
sand in .sugar", the appeal a nee in 
New York of Maxim Gorki with his 
“ common law wife “ uhe American 
for mistress! revived all Pulitzer's line 
and profitable puritan indignation. 

But il would be very unjust to 
pretend that Pulitzer had not learnt 
a great deal and had not acquired 
a move active social conscience than 
lie displayed in his early years in 
St. Louis. He fought well and 
courageously for many good causes 
and not merely timid moralistic 


lliat accompanied some newspaper causes. He was sometimes execs 


accounts of the Dilke scandal in Lou- sively solemn about his moral base. 


don. One of the lirsl great triumphs Thus bucking up Cleveland's policy 


of the new management of tile World 
was the headline " Baptized in 
Blood ", used to describe the deaths 
that occurred just after the opening 
of the new miracle, the Brooklyn 
Bridge. So far as can be ascertained, 
the World invented that now classic 
phrase, “ a fiend in human form 
I Far ahead were the days of the meio- 
sis in which the New York Daily 
News described an adolescent female 
who had murdered her mother, 
” Bayonne Tomboy 

In other ways, Pulitzer was on the 
side of virtue. He denounced (he 
nearly topless displays of the ladies 
of the Four Hundred. Political scan- 
dal was also exploited, and even 
Blaine's private family history was in- 
geniously used to his disadvantage in 
a way which produced an attack on 
“Jewseph Pulitzer". Blaine did 
cultivate the Irish vote, but not quite 
so gratuitously as is suggested here. 
Blaine himself was of recent Irish 


of defending the gold standard by 
borrowing money from I. P. Morgan. 
Pulitzer futind himself making money 
out of President Cleveland's policy. 
What was he to do ? After hours 
of discussion, his business manager 
provided the answer: "Why not 
keep it ? " Pulit/cr did. Pulitzer 
also opposed the absurd campaign, 
if it can be dignified with such a 
name, for war with Britain over 
Venezuela. The danger was not ns 
great as he and some others thought ; 
Lord Salisbury had more sense than 
to allow his own and his .subordin- 


ates' idleness to produce any reni 
explosion. But of course Pulitzer, 


explosion. But of course Pulitzer, 
like Hearst, had a considerable share 
in the guilt of provoking that most 
absurd of wars, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War for the liberation of Cubn. 
The World also opposed Prohibition. 
This was a very popular issue 

with most New Yorkers who 

were not Anglo-Saxon believers 

in the sinfulness of alcohol. The 


«>f twisting the lionW,! hlll , 
mutating Icfferwn 
miter iuurnalixticpropii/ 54 1 
Dickens hnd satirized 

!>>' Royal PtaSFtJ** 

from almost bla sp h cmo „"**< 
about John Brown no. L ^ 
Dub of AlbaVtt. 
was described as "a 
man svtth a profusion 
wahh of cheek, a, ld 
‘•k 5 • But in an age oil* 

I lean complacency, die i 

nSr 1 5 i md deserved credit] 
gadfly and more than a gadfo 

exposed the New York slS 
posed the infamies of the nil 
system which exploited ItaliaVb 
grants. It did not take too 
the ostentatious virtue of u 
Vilkird, owner of the AwtJ 
the New iork Evenlnn Pot) 

Pulit7.ee was not so bogus sfa 

goguc as Hearst. but Mr. fa 
kitmp and Mr. Juergens befe 
I luil his were the standards k 
the oppressed working mu b 
the harassed lower-class butiwi 
and professional man. Yit 
showed a kind of courage very i; 
indeed in the newspaper Wn 
attacked other newspapero«M 
merely for their policies but fri 
dishonesty as taxpayers. Heap 
to have cast doubt on Ihe hoy 
even of Whitelaw Reid l 

Professor Juergens siopt foW 
the later and more edifyiog^K^ 
the World begins. But iMtivwlj 
be some bitter ironies in the shA 
growing respectability of I«| 
Pulitzer. He went blind Hiss; 
Irol of his papers was more amiss 
from the sea fa base of opeisi; 
also favoured by Scripps). Ad! 
final irony was that he kft dw 3 
York World to his elder son ud! 
St. Louis Post-Dlspatih la 
younger son, whom he ihougt! I 


C . Zaun: War. Conscience and Dissent. 317pp. Geoffrey Chapman. 30s. 

, has collected in one wards war, with the obvious cxccp- sphere of possibl 
. talks and articles lie has lion oT smaller groups such as the HN position is m 
H > B r, conscience and clw- Society of Friends. The Church of lish Catholic 
the past twenty years. He England has maintained a classic rejected a con 
Roman Catholic eonscicn- ambivalence: when the Thirly-Nine methods used nc 
Klor and his standpoint Articles were translated into English, sible to think in 
i his book special interest ; the words jusm bclln in the thirty- That a war sho 
of Protestant and non- eighth article were omitted; in 1939 proper means- 
paeifists arc familiar Convocation was asked to consider not one of the 
l the apologias of Roman the significance of these words in the but it is a con. 
who reject war are rare, l.alin version but the mailer was ad- thinkers have Inc 
melhing can be gleaned journed " until after the close of the important nnd 
biography and letters of war ". age, can never fc 

such as Eric Gill. Anglican pacifists have long grown Indeed the wh 
|y, Roman Catholic con- accustomed to the timidity of their attack and resp 
objection hns never been church oil this issue and they may even more bash 
i its rationale, based as it now have the humiliation of seeing belligerent must 
iriicular interpretation of the Vatican take Ihe lead in making tion to advance 
ocirinc, has appeared to an unequivocal rejection of modern And it is precis* 
e interest to the pacifist war. Certainly this possibility is traditional Cath 
as a whole. But as Dr. implicit both in Catholic doctrine nature of nuclen 
its out in his foreword, and in the reasoned arguments of a the Vatican to i 
discussion is kept within man such as Dr. Zahu. Throughout issue that will bi 
deal framework of tradi- Dr. Zahn's book this theme is pre- significance tha 
Iholic leaching, it is not sent : modern war— and in. particular disarmers. For t 
•Ipvanec for other Chris- nuclear war— must be outside the book is timely a 


origin, partly Catholic, and his ex- Louis Post-Dispatch also opposed 
ploitation of this asset was in the the Drys represented Htnong the rural 


normal form of American politics 
then— and now. However, not every- 
thing was scandal. The beauty of 


the Drys represented among the rural 
Democrats of Missouri— but of 
course the main business of St. Louis 
was and is brewing. But there is no 


m US lccuic evening urn""" 1 

over by the Scripps-Howird y 
has disappeared compkjdj. 

St. Louts Post-Dispatch mm 

as a mast impressive Middled 
journal. But this is at 1 
a compliment to St. Low »* 
criticism of Ralph Putilitf-J 
York is perhaps the diving 
in which it is most dilW « 
run a good newspaper or W 
newspaper, But that. is Ml*.- 
of the Pulitzers. ■ .1 


American women was attributed to doubt that in opposing the extremely 
the high place given them by Amerl- hypocritical legislation of the State of 
can men New York, exemplified in the Raines 


under the expansive and ennobling ideas 
of domestic life that prevail in the 
United States and that are due not only 
to (be primal disposition to deal justly 


Law, Pulitzer was doing more than 
merely catering to Ihe natural feelings 
of the mass of his readers. 

There was a great deni of mere 


with women that had its origins with our jingoism ; it was not only a question 


?,hn lias collected in one 
ulfcs and arlk-l« he has 
on mr. comcnncc and dis- 
post twtnly ve»rs. He 
°bo R onton Catholic conscien- 
#cl°r and his . Mtnidpo.n 
ties his boob special interest, 
.L of Protestant and nqn- 
m pacific arc familiar 
but the apologias of Roman 
fc who reject war are rare. 
! something can be gleaned 
ibe biography and leller* of 
ils such as Eric Gill, 
sllv, Roman Catholic con- 
js objection hns never been 
tid its rationale, based as it 
particular interpretation of 
.doctrine, has appeared -to 
j little interest to the pacifist 
jcat as a whole. But as Dr. 
points out in his foreword, 
Jlhe discussion is kept within 
theological framework of tradi- 
Csiholic teaching, it is not 
I relevance for other Chris- 
On the contrary. Dr. Zahn's 
reminds us that Roman 
pacifism has particular 
to the nuclear age. 

„ Roman Catholic attitude to 
jj still guided by the teaching of 
as Aquinas : the Just War must 
certain conditions. It is not, 
ier, lot the individual to 
fide for bimseif whether 
fce conditions have been 
t: jn an authoritarian church 
t Is the fad of the hierarchy, 
cr the centuries this doctrine has 
tiKcd Ihe inevitable result that 
hierarchy has supported the ruler 
[ the Roman Catholic rank and 
basgone to war. The Unjust War 
jet to be declared. In one of 
iZifcrtmosi interesting pieces he 
{tribes Ihe enthusiastic support 
tflto the German war effort in the 
' World War by the German 
t press. It is only right to 
out. that other Christian, 
is have not been noticeably 
ambiguous in their altitude to- 


sphere of possible Christian activities. 
His position is not new: in 1940 Eng- 
lish Catholic members of PAX 
rejected a conflict in which the 
methods used no longer made it pos- 
sible to think in terms of a just war. 
That a war should be conducted by 
proper means— </e&/7n moth — was 
not one of the T'homist conditions 
but it i& a condition that Catholic 
thinkers have increasingly regarded as 
important nnd that, in the nuclear 
age, can never be fulfilled. 

Indeed the whole theory of nuclear 
attack unci response contravenes an 
even more basic condition that the 
belligerent .must have a rightful inten- 
tion to advance good or avoid evil. 
And it is precisely this clash between 
traditional Catholic doctrine and the 
nature of nuclear war that may force 
the Vatican to make a stand on this 
issue that will be of infinitely greater 
significance than the protests of the 
disarmers. For this reason Dr. Zahn's 
book is timely and important. 
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lit this new addition to the ‘ Arts of Mankind ’ series, 
the foremost living authority on the subject truces the 
emergence of Christian art from its pagan background, 
nnd analyses the social nnd spiritual forces that shaped 
it. 325 pages with 107 colour plates, 191 black and 
white plates, 15 line drawings. Just published £8 8s 
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Art and Alienation: 

The role of the artist in society 

These searching essays represent a synthesis of the 
problems nnd difficulties of the artist in contemporary 
society. 176 pages w ith 51 black and white illustrations. 
Just published 45s 
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Evoenia Semyonovna Ginzburg : Into the Whirlwind. Translated by 
Paul Stevenson and Mnnya Harari. 331 p. Colllm/HarviU. £2 5s. 

When Into the Whirlwind was pub- Siberian Arctic. Many of the prison- 


The Dance Through the Ages 

A comprehensive history of ancient. Oriental, folk, 
modem mid experimental dance, and ballet, by the 
well-known critic nnd teacher. 304 pages with iS 
colour and 232 black nnd white illustrations . 

Just published £4 4s 


lished in the original Russian in 
Italy, the TLS of April 27 this year 
reviewed it Rt length. It is the 
personal story of a loyal party 
member who was arrested in the 
evil year of 1937 at the height of 
the Stalin-Yezhov purges. It is one 
of the most harrowing stories ever 
written of the NKVD’s machinery of 
persecution, -"investigation" and 
blackmail, and tells how the author 
was kept for over a year in the 
terrible prison of Yaroslavl, where 
she nearly died of starvation, before 
she was deported, in unspeakable 
conditions, first in an overcrowded 
deportees' train to Vladivostok, 
and then, by stennier, across 
Ihe Sea of Okhotsk, to Maga- 
dan, nnd finally to u camp in the 


Siberian Arctic. Many of the prison- 
ers, who were intended to "develop 
Siberia economically", died during 
these fearful ordeals. Mrs, Ginzburg 
tells in this book the story of the first 
three years of her captivity; but she 
remained in deportation and exile for 
fifteen more years, and was not re- 
leased nnd " rehabilitated " until after 
Stalin's death. 

She is the mother of the excellent 
young writer Vnsili Aksyonov, and 
lives (quite undisturbed) in Moscow. 
Many copies of her book circulated 
in Russia in typescript under what 
has come to be known as the 11 Samiz- 
dat ” (" Self-Publisher "J system. One 
copy, appears to have been smuggled 
out without the author's knowledge, 
and reached the offices of Monda- 
dori, the Italian publishers. 


On the Royal Highways 
of the Inca 


H.UBBELOHDE Ancient Peru is known to us only from its material 
-DOERING remains, For no word of its written language has sur- 
vived. The nuthor here presents the fruits of the four 
major archaeological expeditions which have earned 
him his reputation as one or the Foremost experts on 
Peruvian antiquity. 311 pages with 304 black and white 
plates. September 25 £5 5s 


Plants of the World: 
The Higher Plants II 


THE PROBLEMS OF ISRAEL 


^Friedmann ; The End of the Jewish People ? Translated by Eric Mosbncher. 300pp. Hutchinson. 


H. C. D. DE WIT Together with the first widely acclaimed volume, this 
book Forms a complete reference work on the flowering 
plants. A total of 261 plant families (comprising some 
4,500 species) arc described nnd the relationships 
between them are made clear. 340 pages with 175 
colour and 293 black and white illustrations. 

September 25 £4 4s 




EVERY TOWN ITS OWN ATHENS 
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Lillian B. Muller : Patrons and Patriotism. The Encouragement of the Fine Arts In the United States, 1790-1860. 335pp. University 


The fortuitous survival, of evidence of Washington's Capitol during tho than the art lover. . No slight is 
Is'bnrof the most-leasing irritations Hls-i half of the nineteenth century 1 intended by claiming . that for the 
fadng the an historian. ; We seem to This crl-dc-coeur.- which will, surely European reader one of the para- 
know so much about the second rate, be echoed by many of Mrs. Miller's -doxlcal pleasures of Patrons and 
so little about the greatest art of the' readers, Is not Intended to belittle Patriotism derives from the eriio- 
pasi.‘ What information would we the excellent use to which she haa tiohal detachment with which, it 
hoi exchange for a detailed account put her fascinating material, bdt can be read. Here is no Con- 
of. the! discussions : that led to the merely to point out that her well- stable slighted to the greater 


liberalism, nationalism nnd the rest. 


ipninting of the Sisline ceiling or the documented and pleasantly written glory of . a Gallcott, no Dcla- 
' Vatican S/fl/izr—just such an account . book' will inevitably be of greater croix rebuffed by the Inslitut which 
'. : as,is'hefe given us .of the. decoration '.interest to the! social historian has .welcomed a Delaroche. A glance 


There is an element of poignancy 
too in considering tho principal 
theme of the book ; the desire to will 
Into being a great art which should 
respond to whnt were held to be the 
uniquely propitious circumstances of 
lime and place, Charles Eliot Norton 
wrote in 1855: 


; vFlJttLlCATIOniS LKNITED -: ! 

StlTIAltE LONDON WC1 
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at Mrs. Miller's illustrations will 
' show clearly enough thnt the rival- 
ries and ( intrigues she discusses con- 
. . cern. men whose art would attract 
i - y' . fiUlc attention today w$re it to be 
;; • Considered purely on its own merits. 

• * ! " . , ! ; Yet her book should appeal’ to far 

•'!•' ; Wider cifdes than those interested. in 
^ immediate problem which cop- 
f '■.lWfL' Ji cents hef t " the encOUragemcnt of tHe 

. • . y • fine arts in the! tlhiteif States 1790- 

> ■ ■ 'I860". For ’the debates atjd institu- 

1449 pages tlons Which : she analyses concentrate 
I ;" 7 - • witbjti a, limited area and period ail 

'^V'Vi!' • .those 1 questions. about' the nature and 


Wo sliall see nobler pictures thnn Titian 
or Raphael ever painted or dreamed of, 
because given equal powers of coloring 
and drawing . . . wo shall have pictures 


painted by men whose Imaginations are 
roflned, whose conceptions are ennobled 


by their sense of the moral relations of 
their Art, and of the responsibilities 
under which they work. 

Given equal powers of colouring and 
drawing — the assumption seems 
almost . as touchingly, naive as the 
deductions from It are misguided j 
but the belief that America had some- 
thing distinctive and superior to offer 
the world was as strongly held in the 
arts' ag. it was . In literature. Hente 
th^ vast number of museums and 
societies founded in &U the principal 
tailiW, !.'■ NO government, is a go v- 


of Chicago Press. £3 & -j 

pieces and no artists > d 
provincial talents. Il 4. - 
sible to follow from 
the evolution of a 
range of influences andJJJJ 
thnt in our own time hawtMJJ 
country’s possessing 
museums and llveg 
tho world. Mrs - 
the Civil War. an. IjJJfgJJ 
tho first dgmflwnl WgJJj 
been acquired 
had begun lo make ^™ 

the Republic seem^ 

It was during the na 
has been sufficiently a®, B .h 
years for its.ari'sW^BaVj 
reasonably clear), usj 

. ly acquisitive' lflg 

greater A 

high-minded 


tojtogative title is a little decep- 
book is essenliaUy a 
Bi sociological study of the 
vd Judaism in Israel and in 
‘wpora. The .question-mark 
only at. Ihe end. The writer 
much Jew, positivist, agnostic, 
“ to. French culture, ttnd re- 
koni any personal involvement 
gMfli .or Israel UU he first 
country in 1963. Since 
J fM® 5 become more involved 
*lni8gto and achievement of 
*“9 i h er baffling problems 


Friedmann has the French 
f ^thought, and expression, 
S^y.and the book, ori* 
published • in • France, loses 
,translntiop. He has the 


I 


ermnepti ever; did more for the fine 
'arts than 7 that : of-. Athens . wrote 
^dword Everett 1 In 1824, arid the 
attempts madb -to establish Athens in 
Philadelphia and Boston, Baltimore, 
• Charleston ;arid ;8o many other un- 
likely plades show how .desperately 
anxious- these, cities. were to rival the 
older Centres ^ European oulture-r 
invert, if. Phidias awr Praxiteles might 
.h^ve. found some difll&uRy in brav- 



| y 1 in? 

f ■ ' • ; yolVed in; the day-^daYckpfehdifurt 

; < .* ■ of hard-Woh dollars. Does art soften 


ihg : the j almost universal ^ ^disapproval 


■staaaSEg 

drawn ff° ra dtfi 

the fact that the 

ousiv. failed 

tpwardi ; kSJ 

framed) 


ia 


inti' ’ nc W Gn 

Jerusalem ha? gained 
1 ftoittacts a sympathetic 
. e ' internal poli- 
\ spiritual , unrest of 
•‘bough much of his 
. ahnlydis ; is to be 
ftliot« ,0 fe : works about 
iheT^ n ^dnalionallxm, and 
‘ he Sabra > 

Which distin- 
^J'P^Ht sliidies. It is 
.m«hod to support fevery 
ibcX^J: careful-, quotations 
' V& * 'J ^ ihthe -Israeli, 

^^^.‘nktHutlbiis;* • the. 


which, to an excessive extent, as he 
thinks, is Imposed on the whole popu- 
lation in spite of the general wish to 
have freedom from dietary regula- 
tions and from the rabbinical law of 
mnrringe and divorce. The Israel 
experiment from- one aspect is under- 
mining the foundation of the Mosaic 
religion ; and the Jewish personality, 
as it existed in the ghetto, is disinte- 
grating. He finds support for his own 
agnostic outlook in selective quota- 
tion. 

The latter part of the book is de- 
liberately challenging and controver- 
sial. Whut do Jews of (lie Diaspora 
feel iibout the Stale of Israel; and 
vice versa ? Is the end of the Jewish 
people, as distinct from the nation in 
Israel, threatened by the assimilation 
of western or cotpinunist culture op. 
Ihe one Jiiujd, And ihe dwindling of, 
religiuus. and racial anti-Semitism on 
the other ? If, following the deci- 
sions of the Vatican Council, the 


Roman Catholic Church eliminates 
from its teaching its anli-Jewish 
tradition, one of ihe principal mo- 
tives of Jewish religious separation 
will disappear. “ It is anti-semitism. 
viewed as a whole, that encouraged 
the fierce attachment to the Lnw, and 
assured the survival of Jewish con- 
sciousness and Jewish solidarity that 
is the essential content of the idea of 
a Jewish people in the Diaspora". 
Writing before the amazing events of 
this summer, he aides if the Arab 
threat is a serious peril to Israel's 
survival. He asks also if the internal 
trouble of assimilation of western 
standards nnd affluence is the more 
insidious weakness, 


Perspective for the Architect 

G. SCHAAR- This indispensnbic text-book contains Fully illustrated 
WACHTER descriptions oV all tho principal techniques which are 
in current use Tor drawing perspectives. 119 pages 
with 224 line diagrams. Just published . £J 3s 


Two //cir volumes in the 

WORLD OF ART LIBRARY 


An occnsiomi! error of the author, 
or translator, occurs. The Tnlmuds 
do hot fill 5,000 oqtnytf vplumes.-but 
perhaps 5,000 pages. ‘ AUa/Tel Aviv 
has ah independent, aS 'well as a reli- 
gious university. 
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Jack KUPfeR : Child qf the Holocaust. 283pp. Routledgc and Kegan 
Paul. 30s. ! 
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nd itiWhis because the'qpeS- 
hf lately 

originAO' diV, 

u^c^ofibd result^ there 


wm® 

^7»]igr»aTrn! 


of Lhe pude, ' ; 

iMatpirialof this klndcertainiy exists 
for- ,th6; study of aft In hiDetecnth- 
defltury England, and:. France, but it 
has.unforUipately never bcen collec- 
. tea or Seriously Investigated. And the 
1 "^ericen' experience has a fascina- 
missing 'from, that of Europe, 
‘^O, When Mrs, MHldr begins 
file' United States cpn,tained 
bb^dijei’ no great master- 


of Arobiiecwr^j-^^ 

rsfss^j& 
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To .be a Jew in Enslern Europe in 
the centuries before the Final Solu- 
tion meant to belong to a people who . 
were religiously and socially differ- 
ent from: the .Gentiles. It was, more- 
overt believed by the Gentiles that 
the Jews and the Gypsies were physi- 
■ Cally different.. This physical distinc-. 
tion depended! op such features as 
‘ hooked noses, black half and circum- 
I eislbli; u The fabt of 'circumcision 
made it. difficult for Jack Kuper, a 
Jewish child in .wardniqrPolandi- tq; 
escape detection frOld the prying eyes ; 
of, the boys.' and girls with 'whom he 
played. Once when, a girl a few years 
older : tried to .take off his . trousers 
; in order tb look at his circumcision 
. he. struggled furiously, to prevent, 
her:!.'. 

At that moment J ‘fell like a cripple; • 
l was different from Uie others. It was 
as if, when l was born, the rabbi had 
cut off one of. my arms or leas, or d(js*. 

: figured my face. How mean. I, thought, 

! how Unjust to Inflict such shame up°h 
an infant and mnrk him for me rest pj 
j ; his .Ufe; 

This is what life was like for a, 
Tewjsb boj wandering from one 


Christian family (d the next, fearing 


exposure nnd yet growing ,up. The 
charm and fascination of the bdok 
. lies in .jhis dual role of sutyivfil and 
growing up.; Interesting tod are the . 
later .chapters where hfr: Kuper des- 
cribes bis experiences in, the chaotic, 
conditions ot Poland, liberated from 
the Germans. The: task Of survival 
was still hazardous in a 'land infesled 
with bandits,- partisans and; peasants 
ready, to kill any Jew they could fay 

lhelr{l)abds op; Ffaaljy h.irwfablishM 
cdfi tad : with; thp jewisli 'community 
In . Lublin and was- placed in ap 
orphanage.;- This ,was .n nightmare 
experience.;,.! The othef boys refused 
to believe that he', was £ Jew and 
treated h'ini.with the, hostility reserved 
to those whq . had Just murdered their 
families; They, called ,h(m. ‘‘ Christ *V 
Once when he was asleep they stripped 
off his bed clothes and diScovdred lhal 
he was indeed a Jew. ' .Jack KuperV. 
reaction was . as violent, as at Ipe' 
Hhrtdi of - iiU formei: djristlaq. tOP , 
mentors. He called} the ringleader ,a 
dirty Jew aud jl is 1 unfortunately ft , 
tbi5 point jljai this ] ma|wri{pus..boo|c ; 
-comes to -an efid. 1 ■ ./ • ; ;! ; •• J" t ' 


Tfie first six titles in mie\\' series of fiaperbacks : . 

DOLPHIN ART BOOKS 

■ Leonardo da Vinci Picasso • . 

' Van Gogh ' ' El Greco : 

■ Bosch / Goya 
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Gothic Art 

ANDREW Mr Martindnlfc considers the origins, in France, of 
MARTINDAUE Gothic art, nnd its spread through Itnly and Europe 
generally. He does not confine himself to tlie archiiec- 
ture and sculpture of ihe great cathedrals but deals also 
with painting, manuscript illumination, stained glass, 
rtietnl work and tapestry. 287 pages with 32 colour 
•.{•,» plates, 174 black .and while plates. , !< 

; : Just •published -' r v • ... cloth 35s, paper 2ls 
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Minoan and Hycenaean Art 

: Dr HigginSr Who.is' Deputy. Keeper in the Department 
of Greek ..uncl. Roman Antiquities at .the British 
- Museum, hits excavated both at Knossos nnd Mycenae. 
Iri this. comprehensive survey, be covers the art and 
'Architecture of\ Crete, Mycenae and the Cyclndie 
Islands from! 30Gd b'.c. to. the' Dorian im'asions q.f 
mainland Greece. 216 pages with 54. colour plates, 1^7 
[black and. white plates^ . r ‘ 

.Just published cloth 35s f paper 2 is 
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: Altogether 54. word titles are in .preparation, each on 
• ’ * one of! the world’s great painters, sculptors or arcltir 
^ V tccts." ^EverjJ monograph contains a biography of the 
\ ■> • artist, a critical appraisal of Ills work nnd reputation 1 , 
[i# * a bibliography, 80 colour plates and Fully documented 
notes on each plate. Just published each 8s 6d 
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Oliver Hill ami John Corniorth: English Country Houses: Caroline, 1625-1685. 255pp. 418 illustrations. Country Life. C8 8s. 


The latest volume in the Country l.ifc 
series on English country ho use \ deals 
with those built during the 
reigns of the I wo Charleses and 
the anti-Caroline decade of the 
Commonwealth. It is a period 
of (he greatest importance and 
interest in the development of English 
domestic architecture, beginning with 
Jones's revolutionary introduction of 
fhe principles of the late Italian Re- 
naissance, and ending with the estab- 
lishment of a style which provided the 
staple for English houses large and 
imnll fur a century and a half. How- 
ever, it may be doubted whether the 
sixty years from the accession of the 
first Charles to the death of the second 
show quite so smooth an advance as, 
the design and .selection of the book 
teem to imply, and as the authors 
specifically claim : "The evolution of 
. . . the Caroline house gives the 
period a unity in the field of domestic 
architecture transcending its disrup- 
tion on the political plane." The evo- 
lution was. they admit, interrupted by 
the Civil War, but for which " it can 
be supposed that the Caroline epoch 
would have produced an English clas- 
sical architecture parallel to the con- 
temporary French ", It may be so, 
but the logic with which they draw 
the conclusion of a " distinct unity ” 
in the period from this supposition 
and from what actually took place is 
Illusory. 


Had either of the Charleses 
managed to impose a supremacist 
state on the English, there might 
have been something like what Louis 
XIV built in France; (hat they failed 
was due in part to elements in the 
English character which rejected the 
conditions under which such a build- 
lng programme could be carried 
through. The Civil War and the 
Commonwealth were in this .sense not 
simply architectural accidents, as is 
shown by there being no dis- 
tinctively Commonwealth architec- 
ture in England. So we have the 
extraordinary phenomenon of 
Jones’s perfect classical buildings 
existing in nearly complete isolation. 
Though Jones was greatly admired 
by his contemporaries, one of whom 
Is quoted as saying of the Queen's 


House that " she hath so finished and 
furnished the house that it far sur- 
passcL'h all other of dial kind in Eng- 
land ", his influence was slow to 
mature and uncertain in its cited'. 
Fifty years after the Queen's House 
we find many country houses still 
being built in the manner of, say. 
Longnor Hall : and what would 
Jones have thought of that, with its 
comic, old-fashioned and somewhat 
ham-lisicd gable, or indeed of Sud- 
bury. a much more ambitious and 
sophisticated building, yet owing as 
much to the English .sixteenth century 
as to the Malian ? It was not only 
because of the supervention of the 
Baruque that the main English 
Pal ladia n movement was delayed 
until the rediscovery of Jones in 
the early eighteenth ccnLury. 

English architecture of ihc seven- 
teenth century was as mixed as that 
of the six teem h. and the present gen- 
eral impression is of something u 
good deal less coherent than the 
eighteenth. One may certainly agree 
with Mr. Hill and Mr. Cornforlh that 
by Ihc Ift70s and 1680s a house type 
had been evolved which was at once 
admirably convenient anti extremely 
beautiful. Surely there has never been 
a more- perfect combination of beauty 
and utility than in the .smaller English 
house of the late seventeenth and 
early • eighteenth centuries. But 
its generation js no steady deve- 
lopment on a single theme. 
The .principle of the “ Restora- 
tion ” house crops up here 
and there, completely formed as early 
as the 1630s. Many influences were 
at work and had to make themselves 
felt before the type became the rule : 
The authors rightly insist on 
the great importance of contem- 
porary Dutch work, which curiously 
links two opposed political and social 
strands. During the Commonwealth 
Protestant Holland was clearly likely 
to recommend itself belter as a model 
than Catholic Italy ; but at the same 
time the self-exiled Royalist Hugh 
May was learning classicism from 


the very up-to-date Dutch school of 
Post and Van Canteen. Yel to most 


Post and Van Campen. Yel to most 
people the influence of Holland on 
English architecture will cull to mind 
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'The economic publishing event of the 
year' THE ECONOMIST 


J.K. GALBRAITH'S 


(Au Ihor of the Affluen t Society ) 


The New Industrial State 


'An important and controversial book ... a contin- 
uous delight to read' SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 
'As ambitious In scope, as appealing In He simplicity 
and as alarming In its Implications as Marx's ever 
was.. .highly readable' THE TIMES 42s. 


CHURCHILL: 


His Paintings 


Compiled by David Coombs 


This magnificent volume... de- 
serves a place in every sense next 
to his war memoirs' SUNDAY 
TELEGRAPH 

73 plates In colour, 429 In mono- 
chrome 70s until September 30. 
, Thereafter 84s. 


nol the suave and assured classicism 
of May's Ellham Lodge, but Ihc dab- 
bora loly shaped gables of the aptly 
named Dutch House at Kew and its 
copious imitations. This may show n 
lack of historical balance; but the 
selection of houses for detailed dis- 
cussion in this line book lends to 
throw one somewhat oil' balance in 
the other direction. 

"Artisan mannerism” was a per- 
sistent habit through the century, if 
not itself a positive force, and though 
houses like Kcw or Swakelcys now 
seem less important than (he early 
classical ones, they prubablv had u 
wider immediate following in the 
country. For this reason it is a pity 
that there is not more discussion -of 
the houses in which the artisan and 
early classical styles achieve some 
degree of fusion. Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Cornforth remark Lhnl Nicholas 
Stone’s 1633 wing of Cornbury Park 
is of special interest as being 
*■ the earliest surviving classical 
facade of u country house ", In 
over-all efTccI, however, it is 
nol .much more " classical " 
than the central range of West Hors- 
ley Place of about 1630, which is 
none the less full of mannerist motifs 
and detail. Perhaps even more im- 
portant is Pendell House, also in 
Surrey, a very remarkable house for 
its date (1636), whose authorship is 
(like West Horsley's) unknown. 
Though some of its detail can, with 
hindsight, be said to show the dale, 
it is probably the earliest surviving 
example of the type so familiar at 
the end oE the century — the sym- 
metrical two-storey, five-bay house 
with big hipped roof and prominent 
chimney slacks. One would like to 
know more of how an evidently pro- 
vincial {that is, not classically 
(rained) mason devised so advanced 
a house form at this time. Unfor- 
tunately it is not mentioned even in 
the copious appendix. 

When May returned at the Restor- 
ation, Roger Pratt, who hud stayed at 
home, had almost finished the build- 
ing of the ever-lo-be-lamcnted Coles- 
hill. Though they are not known lo 
have built many houses (it is templing 
to guess that some still unattached 
ones may be theirs), these (wo archi- 
tects between them settled English 
domestic architecture for the rest of 
the century : even Wren’s houses do 
not strike out on new paths, and the 
influence of Pratt in particular was 
profound : the triumph of a pure clas- 
sicism was now assured. Yet neither 
Pratt nor May can properly be called 
Jonesian, if by that one is thinking of 
Jones’s Italia n-jnspired London build- 
ings. Jones himself, it is suggested, 
may have given some assistance with 
■the design oF Coleshill ; but in no 
sense is. its classicism Palladium or 
indeed anything but English. So it is 
somewhat misleading (even if (rue) lo 
observe of Jones that he " produced 
the prototypes of the main forms of 
house built in the .seventeenth cen- 
tury It is not certain that Jones 
built any country house in its entirety 
(even the exteriors at Wilton are now 
known to be nol his but by that still 
rather shadowy figure, Isaac de C’aus) 
and his prototypes were certainly nol 
used as such jn the seventeenth cen- 


tury. I hercfoio his influence must be 
found in less tangible traditions, in 
the persistent presence of the still loo 
little known and loo little investigated 
John Wehh and in what is now seen 
to be the very influential \\i»ik of 
Peter Mills. It miisi he found als n in 
the general climate of opinion which 
gave confidence not only to the 
genius of Pratt and May but also to 
ihc talents of lesser or unknown 
masons willing its follow a classical 
lead once it became clear that the 
style had taken. 

We should not be severe on the 

solecisms of some of these fairly 
obscure men when we learn of the 
cavalier way in which superior ama- 
teurs sometimes treated their clients : 
whereas Nicholas Slone went to 
Cornbury thirty -three limes while 
building Was going on. Captain 
Wiiule apparently could nol he in- 
duced lo visit his site at Combe 
Abbey at all, and conducted the busi- 
ness by slow and casual corre- 
spondence. Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Cornforlh also make a point of 
the very uiisaiisfacloty slate of 
architectural draughtsmanship, at 
least before the Restoration. Any- 
one who has looked at the draw- 
ings of Sir William Bruce, for ex- 
ample, .must sometimes wonder 
whether Ihe finished work bears 
more than the sketchiest resemblance 
to his original ideas. It is nol sur- 
prising that the communication of 
new ideas was nol always managed 
without mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings. 

As in the other volumes of the 
scries, much attention is paid to in- 
terior decoration, in the illustration 
of which the Country Life photo- 
graphers have hardly it rival, (hough 
the blockmaking is by no means 
perfect. As the authors rightly 
claim, the last three decades of (he 
seventeenth century were the golden 
age of English craftsmanship, when 
both carving and pi aster work were 
liberated from Ihe stillness of the 
mid-century. It produced nol only 
Ihc masterpieces of the great i .ondon 
names- of Gibbons. Pierce and 
Goudgc but also local work of 
astonishing quality. The names 
of the men responsible for this 
are only now being discovered. 
Some appear in this book for 
the first lime, and it is good 
to be able to attach a name, for ex- 
ample, to Ihc very remarkable figur- 
ative plaslcrwork at Denham, even 
though nothing more is known yel of 
the William Parker who .seems to 
have done the work ; he was certainly 
no mere camp-follower. The decor- 
ative painting oT the period, much of 
which wns not English, can he said 
without chnuviilism lo be genet ally 
inferior lo the other work both in 
execution and above all in taste: 
Pope mocked the chapel of I imon's 
palace, “where sprawl ihe saints of 
Vcrrio and l.aguerre 1 ’, and their 
work is probably nol much more to 
modern taste l hail it was to his ; yet 
they arc clearly to be preferred 
lo the slightly later l.nns- 
emon, who is witlmul a mas- 
ter for vulgarity on a colossal 
seule. That the glitter of the golden 
age can be sometimes too much of a 
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Nan Pattullo: Castles, Houses and Gardens of Scotland. 157pp. 
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Charles Elliott 

’ ‘Particularly ioplcul Illustrating as It doea^-with 
Rplandid Impartiality— the chaotic divisions between i 
'< ,l laragl aha Arab, 'and thoarbltrcpy alignment of neutral 
■* : , ! . force# ... The feeling ; of , hopelessness of ' cg-^ '"'V 
.■operation botwafrnJow and Arab is . stated with i 


This book was, com plied in answer 
to repeated requests from American 
lecture audiences. It comes provided 
with; puffs by well-known Scottish 
figures who praise the excellence of 
Miss Pattullo’s evocation of the Scot- 
tish 'scene, and of bpr. photography. 
The, foreword. even seems to suggest 
thpt jthe book is an advance, on Me- 
■ Gibbon hrid Ross.' 

Olher readers ' may be less easily 
satisfied. They^are asked to pay five 
guldens for a collection of shiudgy. 
badly lit, awkwardly posed, inaccu- 


rately exposed, ill-mo un(ed, poorly 
prinled pictures With a text which 
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consists of little more than scrappy 
bits of information almost entirely 
takep over from other books. Archi- 
tectural information, when given, is 
mpatty accurate, buf always innde- 
quate dnd usually mixed up with gos- 
sip about 'Mary Queen of Scots and 
is indeed unpredict- 
. abieL as ; when ■ we/are reading about 

WMtyRH warning 
Picture, of. a corner of a 
o^roqm^accpmpFihjed h‘y this: ; 


Windy HUJs, with its five fool thick 
stone walls, Is still the core of the present 
house of Milton Brodie, although of 
course 1 It has been added to through the 
centuries. The thickness of the walls 
can be seen at the window as this charm- 
ing bedroom is in the oldest part of the 
house and is thought to have been the 
Monks* dormitory. 

Miss PaltUllo is always impressed by 
thick vyalls and draws attention lo 
them on every possible occasion. 

Of thd illustrations it is hard to ex- 
press an opinion with patience. It is 
true that a handful (mostly details in 
colour) are satisfactory ; and we 
should perhaps be grateful for a num- 
ber of interiors,- the lack of which wns 
a serious drawback in the recent ex- 
cellent work by J. G. Dunbar. 
But. it must -regretfully be said' 
that' the majority of the photo- 
graphs represent a new low 
in architectural bnok-produclion. 

• In the first place It is plain (hat Miss 
PaUuUo's camera is inadequate for 
this kind of work. It appears to have a 
sfllfaU. focal range, no wide-angle lens 
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THE MAKING OF A SCIENTIFIC MIND 

LCtere ,831-, 860. 2 S1 pp. Bumham-Moaon TW yj J™ « 


n, sub-title of t this book is The logical orthodoxy and the general 
23 of an Idea, a subject which state of opinion. It is Mill a mailer 
ZL increasingly interesting and for wonder, and therefore for re- 
search, how the untried young man, 
a prospective candidate for Holy 
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SSe to study as more is known 
Clives and work of great artists 
■ -t fnn antithesis 


Letters 1831-1860. 251pp, Bentham-Moxon Trust. John Murray. 35s. 
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One lias io think wa 
dial this is not intended 
and it is not entirely dear 
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doubles itself m twenty-five years, and 
from that went on to the idea that 
such an increase was bound inevit- 
ably lo outstrip increase in human 
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e origin of ideas which, in spite science. He realized the change him- SSi? J D ! d “ b f c ? nie -scientihc 
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§ most satisfactorily treated in hardness of thought ", he wrote soon bu } 10 p,an ! s and an * mal . s 

.Livingston Lowes ’s Road to after his return. m na f ui e, and correctly saw that it 

Him sturdily structural about end that Descartes was rich? ih™ hi’ ““ “J™™ 1 ™ 81 . de P». r ‘; 

tod, and it is from his notebooks, (aught that there is a uniformity if oj human endeavour m which 
Mnd especially his letters to method in the (healthy) human !nind SSTSt" Cft " ^ be - disp T e S 
wild and mentor John Stevens which remains fundamentally nne f never proved, a view which 
‘ - that the "chaos of elc- and the same whatever the nhLt ^r ^ n ,° nccouutof the intimate posi- 
in his young mind can be (he field to which It directs fts\tten SI? relatl ? n * a . 1 develops between 
I, with the result that the Lion This is whv tha S i tf l e . experimental scientist (not the 

pnwm and architecture of his " , wo Allures ’’ mSakes what fs onl ^ P t hll °. SophKal 1 theor ^ ia ^’ ( w ° rkin 8 

Kean he traced with an accept- a temporary dichotomy^ of ed S ?U5 1- XaPFIl W $ d,rly , ha - nds 

degree of certainty. ij ona l oolicv for nWnrSJkii (without which there is no re-wl seten- 

m of genius, imagination, western civilization Tteweofihe tiS l-’ ? nd i? e Ie ? 1 ? which u hc 
lion and hypothesis-spinning imagination and the creative mental P ^ en f Iy Bch ‘ eve J- Refinement there 
' ’s favourite exercise when processes are n t iihc cam- will always be, but that is not dis- 
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tthhSsc we know the shape, here , 1 "? by Einstein. 
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left by a study of Darwin’s let- olher coun1ri« arehLn nL n, ^ aclUilll l' belie ™ ttat Teilhard de 
toHensJow is the realization of nmtir* mtiieniraBh.? nun ) s ' Chardin had a claim lo qualification 
wy early in Ihe voyage of the and 'even nhiffid,’, '°8 r » p hy. as a biological scientist because he 
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But it is one of the great vinye 
ihui Wurk that their scholar*, 
never of a kind to suppress «/ 

:| PPwialion and * 
UmtSMons and miscakubiiow 
rare, Mips and misjudging ^ 
iton-cxislcnt. There « 


origin of ideas which, in spite sc ence. He realized the change him- 
njrs recent attempts to vulgarize self: ,. Now that 1 have a taste for 
ujjill most satisfactorily treated in hardness of thought ", he wrote soon 
^ ijvingston Lowcs’s Road to after his return. 

0 in. ■'The imagination . . . true What is a man of science ? Lay- 
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lusnm over the nameofthtf, 
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ol me doorcases at Sudbun, 
H Thomas or William YounV 
more over Webb’s pediment nh 
port. The Webb drawing fet 
shows no pediment and his «* 
intention was substantially ah^, 
execution : nevertheless the «• 
tee nth-ccn Uiry pediment is uidsi 
Still there behind the nine 
century replacement. There x 
mention of the recent sugpial 
Jones may have been invalid 
the design of Raynham Hall, ft 
the source of its mosl striliqfa, 
is noted as being the Prisi. 
Lodging at Newmarket. Apijj 
would . have bcen r iMMg u 
have a brief discihun 
the relationship of the souihirontd 
the Queen’s House to PilbL'i 
Palazzo Chiericati at VicermH 
is in principle a negative ofioct. 
design and was surely a signifo 
source. A very few of lhemoretfc 
400 pholographs are indifferent < 
dull ; most arc excellent. 

This handsome and mefu! l»i 
comprehensive and always id 
able. It consists ol a long icuoi 
lion, summarizing the ardiii&a 
development of the period aald 
ing artistic to social charuKria 
followed by detuiled Hccounnf 
score or more of the most im^J 
houses, which only raid) * 
ccnd to being catalog**- * 
are summaries of the «’ 
of the major 
especially handy, a N olut 
houses, many of them now cot 
with brief details of their nWj 
able features. All reader at* 
to miss one or two favourite* 'P 
may be made for <he 
plished ('old Overton HiUg 
shire, and also for the Hjjj* 
West Woodhay, Berk J.^ 
Bccounrof its spectMto^ 
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lS3 f it it. 11 These words of Coler- 
{1 Darwin very well ; there was 
jjog sturdily structural about 
rind, and it is from his notebooks, 
is, and especially his letters to 
(rhd and mentor John Stevens 
1 - that the " chaos of elc- 
in his young mind can be 
1 , with the result that the 
pment and architecture of his 
it can be traced with an accepL- 
'degTce of certainty, 
fa ma of genius, imagination, 
“■-lion and hypothesis-spinning 
' ’s favourite exercise when 
by refutation or verification) 
lean Integrating and shaping effect 
J a to case we know the shape, 
.A increases interest In the ingre- 
l&cnts ol the mould. Inspiration is not 
rested oirt of nothing, nor in nothiag. 
One of the most striking iinpres- 
foiii left by a study of Darwin’s let- 
fas to HensJow is the realization of 
r very early in the voyage of the 
jfe Darwin experienced the sense- 
srions that were to become so 
al Already In November, 1832, 
fad noticed the connexion between 
Kt fossils and similar species liv- 
in the same area. This wns an 
but ingredient in the mental 
ex which, five years later, was 
nolo the realization of the truth 
evolution. It might be said that 
' jjws now slowly Darwin’s mind 
W, and it did, in churning over 
fipresions; bat they had rcsist- 
‘lo overcome, in Ihe fo.m of Iheo- 


The layman is likely to be even 
more perplexed when he is told that 
science is an asymmetrical depart- 
ment of human endeavour in which 
propositions can only be disproved 
and never proved ; a view which 
takes no account of the intimate posi- 
tive relation that develops between 
the experimental scientist (not the 
philosophical theoretician), working 
at his problem with dirty bands 
(without which there is no rcul scien- 
tist), and Ihe results which he 
patiently achieves. Refinement there 
will always be, but that is not dis- 
proof, and the last has not' yet been 
heard of the *' disproof " of Newton 
by Einstein. 

It is useful for a layman to be able 
to recognize a scientist when he meets 
one, for he is liable otherwise to be 
had for a mug. There are people who 
actually believe that Teilhard de 
Chardin had a claim to qualification 
as a biological scientist because he 
described some fossils and geological 


one jump ahead of his facts. But 
his mind could make that single vital 
jump ahead, and that is why he was 
able to make hypotheses to be re- 
futed or verified ; without this ability, 
as he said, a geologist might just as 
well go into a quarry and content 
himself with counting the pebbles. 

The correspondence with Hcnslow 
leads on to another aspect of Dar- 
win’s character. Few other men of 
science or letters could claim so many 
and such close, intimate, devoted 
friends as Darwin had in Hcnslow, 
Lyeli, Hooker and Huxley, to name 
only the foremost. Unfortunately 
some men of science, like prima 
donnas and queen-bees, come to a 
point where they want Lo liquidate 
possible rivals, and this was the case 
with Richard Owen, whom Darwin 
always treated with the greatest 


What distinguishes natural science 
is that the methods of. objective ob- 
servation and controlled experiment 
(which only means placing the ob- 
server In a privileged position from 


ments in natural selection, or mole- 
cular biology, he constructed a fairy- 
tale on evolution which some wishful 
thinkers have hailed as a synthesis of 
science and religion, That illusion 
was blown out of the water in his own 
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CRn be and are also applied to non- 
nntural products: coins, papyri, 

postage-stamps. In this last case 
(“ stamp-collecting " js sometimes 
used as a pejorative term by mathe- 
matical scientists to denote other 
scientists) observation, with the help 
of magnifying instruments, deter- 
mines identity, Rad experiment in 
the form Df application of alcohol 
to the back of the stamji reveals the 
watermark, not always otherwise 
visible. Bul the result of such sludy 
leads lo no general principles of 
universal application, like the laws 
of motion, gravitation, thermodyna- 
mics, natural selection or genetics. 

Referring to Newton’s Laws of 
Motion, Mr, Anthony Jackson has 
written ( Times Literary Supplement 
July 27. 1967, page 667): "It Is the 
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scientific Ideas." Wihat is a " sclenti- 
fio Idea "7 When Mai thus (whom 
Hazlitt accused of plagiarizing 
Robert Wallace and others) . based 
himself on- the approximate! fact that; 
human population potentially 


Peter Medawar has rung down the- 
curtain on Tcjlhardist escapism and 
on the fantasy of thinking that he had 
anything worth saying on evolution, 
with the words: " a dotty euphorlstic 
kind of nonsense. . . . There is no 
real harm in it.” But there is harm 
in imagining that because a man 
writes about evolution obscurely and 
with a welter of neologisms he must 
be profound. There was only one 
Newton, and his mysticism did nol 
help his science. 

Teilhard dabbled in evolution, 
and this brings one back to Darwin, 
also a deeply religious man bul not 
in any theological sense, and never 
obscured by mysticism. His corre- 
spondence with Henslow shows 'how 
the latter slowly contributed to his 
formation as a man of science, not 
only by interesting him in the sys- 
tematic study of natural phenomena 
and Introducing him to scientific col- 
leagues but also by the encourage- 
ment and guidance of fatherly friend- 
ship, under ..which . he came to, 
maturity^ ' Th(s: meant unfeigned Te- - 
spect for evidence, and phnvin 'was 


kindness but who eventually turned 
out a Judas. 

Darwin was known as " the' man 
who walks wilh Henslow" (and 
walking deserves recognition as a 
valuable Intellectual exercise when 
shared, as A. E. Gunther's recent 
remarkable Life of R. T. Gunther 
shows). This speaks volumes for the 
respect in which Henslow was held. 
Henslow was more than " the man to 
whom Darwin wrote ", To Darwin, 
whose boyhood . at Shrewsbury 
Schooj .and first taste of university 
at Edinburgh had brought nothing 
but unsettlement and disillusion, 
Henslow gave a sense of purpose and 
confidence in himself. It was Hens- 
low who placed in Darwin’s lap " the 
golden apple of the voyage of the 
Beagle ", and who during the voyage 
served as a base headquarters to 
whom progress reports and speci- 
mens were sent. These services were 
handsomely acknowledged. Thus 
Darwin wrote on August 16, 1837: 
You have been die making of me from 
the first. 1 never should have cared 
much for Natural History if It had not 
been for your friendship, when I whs at 
Cambridge. You helped to keep me up 
to the mark all ihe voyage, and now 


you have completed the whole, bv help- 
ing me to make the most of ihc results. 
Later, iu Cambridge it was Hen- 


slow who was active in reorganiz- 
ing the bric-fi-brnc that had gone 
by ihe name of museum, and .who 
secured ihe acceptance of Natural 
Science as a Tripos subject. It is 
more than a century since a life of 
him wns published. The letters pre- 
sented in this volume are in a senso 
a double biography, for while they 
give for Ihe first lime a full docu- 
mentation of how Ihc contact be- 
tween the two minds helped Darwin, 
they also fill in the very sympathetic 
picture of the elder man, truly an 
“ anonymous saint ", as Lady Bar- 
low describes him. The words writ- 
ten in the twelfth century by Bernard 
of Chartres (and echoed by Isaac 
Newton) need emendation : “ We 
arc dwarfs mounted on the shoulder* 
of giants, so that we can see more 
and further than they.” It is not 
only giants but also Lumbler men 
who provide those who stand on their 
shoulders with the chance and tho 
ability Lo sec far. 

Comparison between Lady Bar- 
low's edition and (he poor fragments 
of many of the letters hitherto avail- 
able in Francis Darwin’s and A. C. 
Seward’s editions of Darwin’s cor- 
respondence shows how greatly tho 
editor’s art has progressed since the 
start of ihe century. May we not 
hope that other depositories of Dar- 
win's manuscript letters, for instance, 
the American Philosophical Society, 
owner of Darwin’s letters to Lyeu, 
might be persuaded to produce a 
proper edition of their treasures ? 
And the Cambridge University Lib* 
rary of theirs 7 

One final point. The editions of 
the letters of Gibbon and of Voltaire, 
published respectively by Jane Nor* 
ton and Theodore Besterman, have 
set a standard and show how valu- 
able it is to have printed with each 
letter a footnote giving the where- 
abouts of the original manuscript, 
and bibliographical references to 
earlier incomplete (or rarely com- 
plete) publication of the text. The 
fact that one is obliged to turn for 
this information from n letter to an 
appendix at The end of the book is 
the only criticism lhnt can be levelled 
at the present work. 
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to iindertajEe it. In all some tWchty- 
seven con (ri6u tors, under the general 
directjoniof Dr. G. J; .Whltrow, took 
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but he believed tb the end that the 
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HUMBERTO NAGERA 


Vincent 
Van Gogh 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 


An analysis of his life anil 
si ruggles which probes hcncui h 
lhe surface. 'Unstinted 36s. 


KATHLEEN HALE 


Henrietta the 
Faithful Hen 


A story of how Henrietta helped 
her Mistress and i he Cuckoo 
Clock and Parrot, in ilicir hour 
of need, by the author of the 
Orlando books. 

Illustrated 12s. fid. 
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Vergil : Epic and 
Anthropology 


‘Since Sir James Frazer wrote 
The Gohlcn Bough there has been- 
no pioneer work dealing with 
lhe relation of the classics to 
anthropology so full of promise.’ 
The Listener Illustrated 55s. 


CICELY WILLIAMS 


Dear Abroad 


A hook for those who still like 
beautiful things and beautiful 
places, and whose zest for enjoy- 
ment has not been finally stifled 
by the cynicism of the times. 35s. 


A. H. BIRCH 


The British 
System of 
Government 


Ai' elementary book in the sense 
that ■ it assumes no previous 
knowledge on .the.' part of the 
reader, but it provides a 
thorough, lively and realistic 
Introduction to the . British 
system of government. 

Cloth 35s. Paper 21s. 
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Battle for the 
Free Mind 


The ..author has drawn upon the 
more profound insights of 
modern psychotherapy in order 
td illustrate the deep affinity that 
exists between these and a 
theology of prevdnient grace. 40s. 
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SETTLING THE LEPERS 


L i mkiisy is now an extremely rare 
afflict inn in ihc developed coun- 
tries of Europe and North 
America, In much of Asia, however, 
particulaily in the iropies, it remains 
A major scourge. Sir Philip Mun- 
son- Bah r, in his (954 edition of Man- 
son\ Tropical Diseases, estimated 
ihui perhaps as much as 2 per ceirt 
of the population of the Congo was 
leprous. In some Asian regions the 
percentage is much lower; bui jt still 
indicates the presence of large num- 
bers of lepers. In northern Thai- 
land, for example, with a total popu- 
lation of some eight million, the 
World Health Organization had 
registered over 75,0011 lepers by 
l%5: and there must have been at 
lea si as many infected persons who 
escaped detection in this survey. 

Leprosy is a horrifying disease. In 
earlier times the leper was regarded 
as an unclean person whose very 
shadow would contaminate. He was 
east out from his community and 
condemned to a wandering existence 
from which death was a merciful 
release. In many parts of the world, 
and not only in undeveloped areas, 
(his altitude persists today. The 
reasons for it are not hard to find. 
While leprosy is not an epidemic 
killer like cholera, typhus or the 
plague, it does produce the most 
loathsome disfiguration of its vic- 
tims. The skin becomes covered 
with blotches and nodules. The cars 
and the nose decay. Hands and feci 
contract into the characteristic claw- 
like shape. No medical degree is 
peeded to be able to diagnose leprosy 
in its more advanced stages. Despite 
the superficial gruvity of its conse- 
quences. however, leprosy does not 
usually lead to a rapid death. Pro- 
vided that they can continue to 
acquire adequate food and shelter, 
lepers may live with their affliction 
fur many decades ; and a leper is as 
likely lo die of old age as he is of 
leprosy itself. 


While the diagnosis of leprosy once 
the signs have appeared is fairly 
simple, yet there is slill a great deal 
about the disease which is little 
understood. There is considerable 
doubt about exactly how it is com- 
municated. It has been argued that 
it is not a particularly infectious 
disease. Nowadays workers in 
leprosaria, provided they take cer- 
tain elementary precautions, do not 
get leprosy ; and to look after 
lepers is not an exceptionally danger- 
ous occupation. Father Damian not- 
withstanding. It has been shown 
that many members of a household 
containing lepers, children as well as 
adults, da not catch the disease 
despite the closest . contact with an 
infected person. Children, born of 
leprous persons sometimes become 
lepers (and babies are not surpris- 
ingly more vulnerable than adults!, 
blit they do not always do so. 

Until very recently there wus no 
really' effective treatment for leprosy 
beyond clinical care and the surgical 
alleviation of deformities. All that 
could be done was to prolong the 
leper's life: the actual course of 
the disease could not be checked 
despite experiments In some 
rather bizarre remedies like immer- 
sion in nearly boiling oil. Of lute, 
however, u group of su l phone drugs, 
of which the most commonly used is 
known as D.D.S., have, been found 
to check the disease if not to cure if 
completely. D.D.S. has posed its 
• prpblems. L is highly toxic and some 
patients react (o jt so violently as to 
make' its. use too dangerous, hi many 
cases, however, D.D.S. and cogitate 
. drugs have been proved capable of 
v. stabilizing , the disease, A leper thus' 
treated, and the process takes some 
• time.i ■. seems ’ ■ to ■ ' ' be no n-in fec- 
lious * and non-contagious. ’ ' His 
.. deformities, of ' Course, do not 
disappear;. bOf •• plastic surgery 
and other techniques can do a great 
deal towards repairing the depreda- 
tions of the disease: and once stabh 
■ Ji?cd, provided his general physical 
and mental health remain adequate,! 
he can expect a fairly normal life span 
..with no further progress of his 
leprosy. A stabilized jeper, in Lhedry 
at any rate, can go. home and try to 

nl/it> L i!t. ...I „ I < 


back ihc stabilized leper. The fear of 
the disease is too deep sealed and 
ignorance about it is tins great. Even 
public health authorities with properly 
qualified advisers (end lo feel (hat 
they cannot aflord to lake risks with 
lepers. Hence the policy iff the leper 
colony still persists in many countries. 
The leper, once diagnosed, is placed 
in isolation in a colony, often located 
on an island from which escape is im- 
possible. He is guarded as if he were 
a prisoner; and in the colony he re- 
mains until he dies. By virtue of 
their isolation leper colonies are all 


leper colonics, lhe point ahum the 
leper village, however. i\ dial it is 
not isolated from the outside world. 
No guarded barbed wire fence sur- 
rounds it. I lie stabilized members 
of iis community go to market 
lo sell their produce and spend 
their earnings. lhe leper 
village i> part of die world 
outside; and. in time, the hope is 
that it will become accepted as a 
noimat feature of the landscape and 
not an evil place to he (eared 1 and 
avoided. All this takes time : but the 
process of winning acceptance is 
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loo easily neglected. Conditions in 
some of them remind one of the Nazi 
concentration camps. 

Not all leper colonies are like this, 
of course; and in some countries an 
attempt is made to discharge the sta- 
bilized leper and send him home. All 
loo often, however, the former in- 
mate of a leper colony finds that his 
own people reject him. He cannot get 
work as no one will run Lhe risk of 
contact with him. He becomes 
undernourished and weak, the 
disease breaks out again, and, if he 
is lucky, he manages to return to the 
colony. ft is not surprising, there- 
fore. that inmates of leper colonies 
often refuse fo be discharged. There 
was a recent instance in Malaysia 
where the entire population of a 
leper colonv came out in violent pro- 
test against the threatened discharge 
of a small group of stabilized lepers. 
The trend, therefore, in good leper 
colonjes -is for the population ever 
lo increase, posing real problems for 
the authorities. 


greatly helped by the fact that the 
lepers in the village have, through 
their own efforts, gained pride and 
self-respect. In due course, perhaps, 
some stabilized lepers leave the vil- 
lage for other neighbouring commu- 
nities : and in this way the leper vil- 
lage can serve as a channel between 
the leprous and the non-leprous 
worlds. 


)Reyie\ys tb6 whoid record aiid 
ijpany-sided problems of 
BCtjrtQ # [ede yet bpment : {i\ South 
arid East Asih-V . ' ■ 50s. 


pick up his life where he left ft bff 
when his affliction wrs diagnosed. It 
it at this point, however, that the 
^vhole problem of ■ leprosy beedthes 
. particularly difficult. , ■ 1 , . I 

i : Society does not find It. easy (o take 


There are two main solutions to 
the problem of the stabilized leper. 
The first is to attempt, through edu- 
cation ii nd propaganda, to remove 
some of the stigma attached to the 
disease. This is no simple task, for 
in many societies the fear of leprosy 
is loo deep-seated to respond to 
rational argument. Even, workers in 
leper .seitleritcntx are often extremely 
frightened lest^ they come into too 
close contact ‘with their patients. 

• Nursing is sometimes impeded, Tor 
i exhmple, by the reluctance, of staff 

■ actually to touch lepers. It would be 
optimistic to expect western-educated 
.Asians .and Africans, even when, fully 

informed about D.D.S; and other 
drugs, fo abandon fears' which ore 

■ shared by . many Europeans and 
; Americans; - t , : The. evidence to date 1 

rather suggests that programmes of 

• public education about' leprosy have , 

■ not been very, successful.' 

The second solution,, which, also 
involves as p by-product the factor 
of public education, is rather., more 
promising. This is the Concept of 
the leper village. The idea is to create 

• a community where lepers, with sul- 
phones and 'surgical care provided, 

■■ are able td earn their living by their 
owd efforts. A small group gf lepers. 

, example, might be given an area 
of jungle ; land and helped in tools. 

■ seed arid the like, tq clear It and cul- 


It should cnusc no surprise lo learn 
that it is not easy to found a leper 
village of this type. The authorities 
tend to distrust the concept which 
they feel involves sonic risk, even if 
they know it to be slight. Because 
the leper village is essentially a pro- 
ject of self-help, it has features which 
tend lo he repugnant lo charitable in- 
stitutions. Medical missionaries, fur 
exnmple, nil too often have an ulterior 
motive which is nor best served by 
providing kinds to let people go 
their own way. Yet a community 
which is to have pride and self-rcspecl 
must also he rein lively free of pater- 
nalistic supervision; These fuels make 
the story of how Koheri Wlillf 
Founded his leper village. Trinity Vil- 
Jage, near C'hicngmui in northern 
Thailand, all the more remarkable. 

In 1952 Robert Wilin', then in his 
middle twenties, a native of an 
American small town, Albert Lea 
in Minnesota, tried to go to Formosa 
with a vague idea of doing goud for 
the Chinese people- he had become 
fascinated with Chinn while serving 
in the. army there.- He never got to 
Formosa, however, because of visa 
problems, and ended up in Thailand 
instead, where he worked for a while 
under Dr. Bukor at the McKean 
Leper Colony in Chicngmui. Experi- 
ence gained here gave him lhe idea 
of starting his own leper village: By 
the end of 1 955. Using his own sa Vi ngs 
and a. small fund' provided lv* the 
parishioners of Trinity Lutheran 
Church in Albert Lea, his village was 


a going concern. A few years later, 
under a U.S.O.M. contract, he had 
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Ft®*?;'- ani Mhe Vi]lage expands. Ik 
: Inhabitants atel hot initiates of an 
institution., : They .are free people 

Uvl^.bytheir ov^vark,: They peed . 

'.hot. In , these cfafotiStfftices, feel Tb'at 
■ is^ ^ternp^. jd-. soni& ■ better 1 


set up two. more villages: The way 
he did this Js described with moving 
simplicity in Village of the Outcasts. 
a narrative based largely riu extracts 
from Mr. Wulff's diaries. 

Mr. WuJff’x experiences relate 
not only to the problem of lepers 
in Asia but also to the niuch wider 
question of the most effective ways 
in which foreign aid can be made to 
have an Impact upon the rural 
society of a country like Thailand. 
The magnitude of Ills achieve- 
ments cannot be, questioned ; yet 
they were made, by the prevail- 
ing standards of American Aid 
projects, at a minuscule cost. One 
reason, for tb is, of. course, was that 
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•M[r. Wulff atld hj* helpers; both Thai ', 
^nd.Amerjcan/.jvefe not dispensing 


froaii the bollomlcw 
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important one 

i rm- r K l;i, | lnnship whi <* M?V5 

cxUihlished with the Thais ii. ■ 
r Thai «irl, Aj^fc 


ing Thai psychiatrist), 'he 


THIRTY years on 

brtvyears ago 150 writers came out 

against Franco m a 


gained access by an inside roJ? 
quite high echelons of jh, T , 1 
bureaucracy. His U„S.0Ji|. ^ 
was in part the product ofhhw 
enlerpn.se at arousing ih e im erN , 
Hubert Humphrey, then Sensior’ 

Minnesota and now Vice4W 
of the United Stales; but h 
American paironage would L 
achieved little had Mr. Wulify 
been able to convince Thai 

dnm that his ideas were valuah^rj 
to persuade the Thais to ask bio) 
for American aid. 

What he did. in fact, #«! 
extrapolate, a* it were, the 
of self help of his leper tilhgeini 
wider application. Not only 
lepers retain their sclf-respeciiiciet 
ing their village, but also iIk Ik' 
bureaucrats did the same wtie -ca 
ing foreign aid bevau.se iheywrrtz- 
duced to feel that theyhad ibw^ic 
initiated the project.. | 
of intcrnul generation is 
of the keys to successful aid pw|W' 
Mr. Wulff’s story is no text an tk , 
subject, but it is full of incidennl.- 
sights which well desene arf 
study. He is now wuflinj t 
the Peace Corps —so il would a. 
that someone in the American aAr.- 
islnrtion appreciated his Kb 
ment, though it is dear that tr 
American ofiictals in Thailand 
not. The main lesson which hip 
vides in I iliage of the Otttmti i'ii 
a great deal can be achieved fift'I 
massive financial support on sO 
which only the American* «wp 
vide: and that no amount of m? 
can be a substitute for inld^ 
understanding and enterprw 

kind demonstrated by Robert V- 


, or (mostly ) againsi Franco in a 
i oalfcd Authors Take Sides on 


itomh Civil War. The ringing 

J| which mobilized them for pub- 

“ ■■ —.4 lk.m In I 111* liniSl'l'- 


E »»l» . . 

addressed them in the upper- 
* Writers and Poets" and told 


HAodiey should speak out because 
ET#irc “ amongst the most sensi- 
Linuruinents of a nation . The 
Lpl was signed by twelve names 
Cwas enough to ensure a will* 


» response— they included W. H. 
Icden. Pablo Neruda, Aragon and 
Urn Tzara. This week 259 wri- 


Tmun Tzara. This week JW wri- 
less than half the total of those 
subpoenaed, have come out for or 
{mjitlyi against American intcrvcn- 
|»i in Authors Take Sides on Viet* 
(Peter Owen. 37s. Od.J. The 
organizers this lime are middle-men, 
utfroni-men, and the brief question- 
eiire they' sent out. together with their 
own editorial comments, are as pains. 
' uVingly frde front emotional prompt- 
ing as any piece of academic socio- 
!".*!• The word ” poet *’ has been 
dr«ippeJ and the lower-case 
-nrrifers*’ who are left are taken to 
uprticni only “a cross-section of the 
iiieJleetual community ", a status so 
(tunning to be little more than 
almwiogy. Indeed the neck of clo- 
f.mf has been so thoroughly wrung 
b both editors and contributors that 
Hit mult is a faceless little in vest i- 
g*twn into more or less common utli- 
hJt*. Authors Take Sides an 1‘iet- 
6ai k an anthology that needs to be 
uflwilitd backwards, by starling 
fora ihe index of contributors ; first 
-find your favourite, then see whether 
konhr is for or against, of neither, 
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IRA MORRIS } 
La Borgia | 
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lb thing that really marks off 
3'lhjok from the earlier one, as 
w editors point out, Is the consum- 
modesty that now inhibits so 
writers, especially in this conn* 
in America, which provide 
■larger part of the contributors. 
j»y.of lh *m are explicit in dis- 
any natural right to be 
• either individuully or cnllec- 
1. even jf Uhey are still ready' to 
« ‘Hence in order to say so. It 
rct than ever thnt there has 
J ^ry widespread retreat in- 
>roni the sort of, generous and 
W involvement which led some 
0 s «les In the Spanish 
« well u on 'it. Rhetoric, it 
Just have stood for that .spark 
Witt could cross the gap be- 
Indulgence, or even 
rJafcf !^ ,e ' . anc ! physical Inlcr- 
• it k t 

put I ^ aa, ' cas e. interesting to com- 
the writer's 
^viin.A U, a ^ r «PPnsi blii ties un- 


a 

i 
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its author had not. in 1947, emerged 
fully from the Resislanee, that pri- 
vileged episode when writing inlcruc- 
ted with politics in a way it is seldom 
allowed to. 

T he nearest thing lo a contribution 
from Sartre himself to Authors Take 
Sides in i I ieinom is a short pieee 
from Simone de Beauvoir, yet it is a 
dismal fact that twenty years ago he 
wus quoting France's own war in 
Vietnam as an example of the issues 
about which intellectuals must make 
up their own and other people's 
minds. Bui at the same lime he dis- 
irusis manifestos as being a habil 
among intellectuals, at least in 
France. He suggests in tt'hm is 
Literature ‘ that French writers are 
especially manifesto-minded because 
they all live so close together in 
Paris, and lhai a trained cyclist — 
France hn.x plenty of ihcsc too- -could 
collect enough signatures lo dent a 
policy within twenty-four hours. It 
may be Sanrian wisdom or simple 
weariness, but only four out of 
iwcnty French writers invited have 
contributed to Authors Take Sides on 
Vietnam. 

Paradoxically, this silence, and (he 
modesty of so many contributors, can 
be directly linked with the social 
definition of the writer which emerges 
from What is Literature ?\ for Sartre 
he is a mediator, the reflective con- 
sciousness interposed between the 
spontaneous and the rational. But 
how is it possible for writers, unless 
they are in Vietnam, lo mediate an 
over-mediated situation for us at such 
a remove i Unless they have access 
to secondary sources denied lo others 
they must struggle, perhaps loo con- 
sciously, to find a personal point of 
view. The mild comments of W. H. 
Auden, h much less fiery particle than 
in 1937, end with the most direct 
abdication of all: " But it would be 
absurd to call this answer mine. It 
simply means that I am an American 
citizen who reads the New York 
Times." The editors hope that 
A ttf /tors Take Sides on \'ietninn will 
contribute to the “ uncloying of 
debate ", but how can il ? So many 
opinions and reasons all at once are 
more likely to inxensiiize battered 
minds even further and. since they 
will not deflect any bullets, make the 
debate itself seem little more than 
the criterion adopted by the 1960s for 
telling our Right from our Left. 
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A SEA OF SYMBOLS 


Mina. n - rcs P Q usi blii ties un- 
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J| picture. books y 

■ black and'Whitc,, ry .. 

■ little gypsy $ irl - =;; 


wir.’hhj-i. - ’ ■***“ " ow is L-oera- 
in (he last few 
itwiil» 9 - ed l^ 1 ‘be. old translation 


™ ‘be. old translation 
m AiS ^ wlr ^ l W t, oh by David 
lilt, ' vSte-- ^ Sl Paperback, 

■ :m in this 

*® <nr to s* 


' lhe wrilfr’s actl- 

'iw a " rtd W . very solemn 

lhe fidit Sr-*^ ei ?® v ' e * t for cvcr 
psycbo ' 
Ilje writer 

\ IiSJ hero, 
jf A’^bpsw to <i 0 what 

then fit 
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Other UnfcS'M. 


His Lift 

Francis Ma*? e 
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Doini»i<l ueJ ^*|: 
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thesis _ that motives nr fragmentary 
ideas from a long-dead syst-.m can sur- 
vive jii cut Hire untl even take on a life 
of (heir own. 

Again, ! glanced in passing at ihe 
possibility of Penelope being in origin 
a bird -goddes-., but did not suggest that 
ibis detail had any relevance lo the 
working-out of ihe epic. The case for a 
mythic element ihere is something quite 
different, as I made clear, and relates to 
ihc survival of certain traditional frames 
or organizing systems, such as A. B. 
Lord has detected in the Yugoslav epics. 
The frame can be filled with historical 
material of varying degrees or authen- 
ticity, and lo note its existence is in tin 
way to dissolve history in symbol. Fin- 


shown in his sludy M Egy.pl and the 
Greek Romance ", published in the 
Acta of the Ninth Congress for Pa py ru- 
in gy ( Vienna, 1956). 

Professor Bams reminds us here that 
ihe earliest piece of prose fiction in 
Greek is lhe Dream uf Net nuiebus, 
which is manifestly u translation from 
the Egyptian. It was in pari a love 
■>ti>ry: “ihc scribe breaks off ai the 
point when his hero, ihe liierogly.pliic- 
sculpior Pclcxis, has jnsi met ihc prciti- 
csi girl lie lias ever seen." 

J. GWYN GRIFFITHS. 

The Peel Library, The Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


ally, may l point out that my derided 
reference to the exclusion of (ihe darker 


reference to the exclusion of Uhe darker 
elements of Greek religion from lhe 
Iliad is no invention of my own hut is 
surely a com mo replace since thinkers 
like Gilbert Murray. Pindar explicitly 
declares that he censors die myih* on 
.similar lines. 

As your reviewer points out, there are 
definite sliuniunisi figures surviving or 
ini Hiding in lhe Greek archaic world. 

I did not deal with these precisely be- 
cause any notion of a coniinu-ingday-to- 
dtiy ritual is wholly foreign lo my thesis. 
I did, however, conteniplule filling out 
the background with u second book on 
such obvious shamans as ihc " Hypcr- 
boleuns " or Zalmuxix, and lhe Greek 
llliukers who seem to have been in- 
fluenced by such survivals, especially 
Kmpedokles and Pythagoras. Bui the 
lota! lack of comprehension of my thesis 
in England (though not elsewhere! has, 
I admit, rather depressed me. 

JACK LINDSAY. 

Castle Hedingham, Halstead, Essex. 


THE STATE OF PHILOSOPHY 


Sir,— Your reviewer iScpiember 14) 
of The Encyclopedia of Philosophy ini 
plies that ihe view-, of Professor Roiiu'.d 
Hepburn on religion would not be 
acceptable lo the Rationalist Press 
Association. In fuel, Professor 
Hepburn's book, Ciinxifanity and Para- 
dox, was specially commissioned by the 
R.P.A.and published by a wholly owned 
subsidiary. Since then Professor Hep- 
burn has contributed to the Rationalist 
Annual and to our monthly journal 
Humanist. We have no rigid party 
lines. 

HECTOR HAWTON. 

Managing Director, Rationalist Press 
Association Ltd., XX Islington High 
Street, London, N.l, 


BORN UNDERLING 


LIFE AND LOVES 
OF FLAUBERT 


Sir,- May I protest against The .state- 
ment of the reviewer or my book The 
Clash inn Rocks t August 31) that l Mltfcr 
from “ complete failure lo visualize 
my “ ritual in action, nn a day-to-day 
basis ” ? Ai no poinl do I set forward 
nny thesis of a continued shaman 1st 
ritual In ancient Greece. Whnt I argue 
Is that in, Ihc dark ages there was a 
prolonged clash belween the piorc 
purely tribal arid sh a iria nisi. levels arid 
Ihe emerging Olympian system, which 
drew on ancient elements but reached 
its first Full! coherence, force, and signi- 
ficance in the first stages of Ihe new 
polls. , . . 

My thesis is not merely conjectural. 
Thinkers have long realized some sort 
of actual clash in the myths I treat, 
but have seen it rather as one between 
different orhnic groups. And 1 adduce 
a considerable amount of recent evi- 
dence, covering events in the full light 
of history, where a tribal, shamanisl cult 
collides with a higher religion and be- 
rets myths of exactly the sa-me sort as 
jhe ancienL Greek ones. Your reviewer 
makes no reference to ail this. 

As I have said, f do not visualize any 
continuing shamanisl systems— except 
to some extent in more savage are^s like 
Thrace. Largely from sucb areas came 
the in-movement of certain shamanisl 
elements in the Dioriysiad cull of the 
eighth and later centuries; but even 

here 1 3 do not suggest any » If “My con- 
tinuing system; I suggesVdniy that sodte 
of the shamanisl attitudes and processes 
survived in a narrowed, limited out 
intense form in the early diAyfambic 
poets. We have the evidence from 
Siberia and elsewhere for the » a nut ion 
of shaman into poet ftAper, and f give 
h fairly full account of this in 


Sir. — 1 should be grateful if you would 
Brunt me a little more of your space 
to answer your reviewer of my 
book (September 14k He is 
no( correct or fair when he slates that 
there is in ii no discussion of Flaubert's 
technical originality as shown in 
Madame ffurarr. That Aspect is, in fact, 
trented, but only in connexion with that 
novel and not as showing his " seminal 
influence on die development of the 
European novel ”, I still maintain that 
this eoulej only be attempted when Ihe 
.whole of his work is viewed. Inciden- 
tally. Demurest, whom lie cites— quite 
rightly— with approbation, deals, in hi* 
book entitled L' Expression figurfe et 
xvniballtiuc dans f oeuvre tic tin slave 
Flaubert, only with the novelist's meta- 
phorical .style and is not concerned with 
his seminal influence on European fic- 
tion. Your reviewer, however, often 
(ends to be unfair as he wrests frag- 
ments of sentences out of their context 
to make them seem trite or obvious. For 
instance- tn give only two examples: 

(1) He declares that I stale that, in 
Emma Bovary, Fluiiheri has given us one 
of Ihe best-drawn women characters in 
French literature, but he omits the rest 
of the sentence: ** Few nowadays would 
agree with Martin Ttirnell as he declares 
* When he turns from his successful 
minor chunclers lo his principals his 
hand fullers'. Many, on the contrary, 
believe that, in Kmmu Bovary, 1-hiubeil 
has created one of ihc greu Lest- - best- 
drawn --women characters in French 
literature ", Ac. Which is something 
quite different. 

(2) He says that I declare that 
Madame Uavary is first and foremost a 
psychological novel. He docs not, how- 
ever, say that this remark comes in a dis- 
cussion of the " roman de mneurs " fash- 
ionable at the time, and that I say that 
Madame Bovurv is not really an analy- 


Sir, — My translation of Goff re do Par- 
Ise’s The Boss is less literal ihan your 
reviewer (September 7) believes. The ex- 
pression *’ lo cost an arm and -a leg " is 
quite common in America, where my 
translation was commissioned and pub- 
lished by Alfred Knopf. It corresponds 
to (lie Italian idiom “ cosiare un 
ucchio". In the twenty years 1 have 
lived in Italy 1 have never heard an 
Italian say that something " costa un 
braccio e una gamba 

WILLIAM WEAVER. 

Podere Tarucolo, Monte San Savinn, 
Arezzo, Italy. 


DUTCH ROMANTIC 


Sir,— Your reviewer .(September 14) 
states that Kloos wrote no more poetry 
from the mid-l890s until his death in 
I43X. This is not strlclly true for the 
poet who " outlived his revolution " in- 
cluded one of his own long, rumbling 


quasi-phi I osophicn I poems in each num- 
ber of De Nleuwe .G 'ids. the monthly 


magazine, which he edited. It was indeed 
pathetic to see how the fire had burnt 
nut and only weighty words remained. 
But we Dutch who were brought up on 
De Tachtlgers forgave him every- 
thing because of liis beautiful early son- 
nets. 

JULIA BARNES-ROGGEVELN. 

46 Goldfield Road, Tritig, Herts. 


POPULAR VERSE 


sis of manners .and .customs, in spite 
of Its fiib-tille Mbcurs de province, hut 
litis did not figure jn the early drafts 
and was only added in the proofs— I 
believe to please the taste of the time. 
This, too. is something quite different 
from the impression that your reviewer 
gives. 


Sir,— I have been compiling an antho- 
logy of Victorian and Edwardian popu- 
lar verse. Parlour Poetry, which will be 
published la'ler this year by Michael 
Joseph. Not unnaturally. L am 
having some difficulty in discovering who 
owns (he copyright of certain poems by 
authors now dead, or almost certainly 
so. In mosl cases their work was pub- 
lished by firms also now defunct. L shall 
be extremely grateful if any uf your 
readers could help me contact Ihe liter- 
ary executors of Rose Huriwick Thorpe 
H85(i-|939i. ailthor of ** Curfew' Must 
Not Rina Tonight”; J. Milton. Hayes, 
who wrote "The Green Eye of the 
Yellow God”,- and 'Leonard Pounds, 
^autfinr of “ ' Rake \ Winder;mere . J. 
should be extremely' glad to have, loo, 
any biographical dnm about W. A. 
Eaton, the American author of "The 
Fireman's Wedding “, Bertha- Moore 


who wrote poems for children, and 
Felix McGlenjion, who Wrote Lhe song 
• Love, Sweet Love In the 1880s. 


Madame Bovary has always bean pre- 
fered, by the general public, fo Flau- 


bert's other works, largely because it 
requires less literary experience and in- 
tellectual effort for its appreciation. But 
those critics who know Flaubert's writ- 
ings thoroughly, and the European 
novel, are, nowadays, all agreed that 
L' Education sea tin ten tale is his un- 
doubted masterpiece arid one. of the 
four or five greatest novels in world 
literature. 

ENID STARK1E. 

23 Walton Street. Oxford, 


MICHAEL R. TURNER. 
Cobdens, Bi listed. Alton. Hampshire. 


COMMUNITY OF DANCE 


' Sir, — In a recent discussion of dance 

books flirty 27), your reviewer wap not. 
quite accurate about research libraries 


BIRTH OF THE NOVEL? 


, S|r, — Your reviewer of The Ancient 
Romances by Bett Edwin Peiry fSep- 
tomber 7) effectively shows the Import- 
ance of "comparative literature” as 
applied to tike ancient world. Yet he 


in New York. The Dance Archives of 
The Museum of Modern Art, founded 
. Jn 1940 by Lincoln Kirsteih, ceased to 
exist (As such) in 1948, and the major 
-portion of its holdings has since been 
dispersed, much of il ' having been 
acquired by the, Dance Collection of 
.The New .York Public Library. ■ This 
Collection, established in 1944 as a sub- 


sidiary branch of .the Library's >Ju sic: 
Division, is now the World's largest re-" 


Occasionally suggests that the Greeks 
were the .first to develop the romance 
in an attractive form, as when he says 
that " presumably wbal we think of as 
romance could occur Only in Greek.,.;.”. 

The literature of Aricicnt Egypt, how- 
ever. contains severtl j-oniances of ^reat 
charm, and a comparison of the Greek 


search centre devoted solely to the 
literature and iconography of the 
. dance, ahd hus attained hill dcparlmen- 


I 

Si 




H IttlllY lull Btwuu... . .. 

'What I argue is that the shamams ele; 
meftts in the dilbyrambic; poes had J 
powerful effect In begettjng the fully 
fledged drama, which continued to show 
its birthmarks and which can only b 


tal status. Along with its sisloi' Divi- 
sions of Music and Theatre It 
• moved into spacious hew ouariera 
specially designed for it at Lincoln 
Center. ( ■ ■ . 

The Clirdtoi- of The Dance Collec- 
tion (tvho is largely responsible for iis 
phenomenal growth and success) is t 
Miss Oeftevieve Oswald, and Ihe correct 
address is: The New York Public 
Library, . Research Library of the Per- 
forming. Arts, 111 Amsterdam -Avenue, 
New- York, 'N.Y., 1002?. 

. .. , ! ■ ' MARIAN. ‘EAMES.. :. 


undentood Irt many, of its aspects i if ^ we 


and Egyptian writings revels a much 
closer affinity belween them than con 
'be traced between the Greek romances 
and the modern romantic novel.: Far- 
ther.- the -comparison points to a clear 
indebtedness on- the parlof. the Greeks, 
. as Professof John W- B. Baras has 


AtaixUou- c'- ' ." cas r 10 


unaejsiouu m in-n/ y ■, 

recall its origins. . I do not WggJJ 1 JhM 
Sokrntes in the Clouds was m goy ( Sen« 
a shaman. I merely; 

» might be a hint there i?f a motive from 
far back. There is nothing new -in the 
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114 East ;84ch Street, New York 28. 


THE DESERTED 
HOUSE 


Lydia Chukovskaya 


“ The heroine is suddenly evicted from 
a placid everyday existence and turned 
loose in a nightmare world." monyv 
nui HALTRKCirr, Sunday Times. “ Rc- 
markuble, and superbly written." Times 
Literary Supplement. " Stands nut 
from all others." i>.sviu hollo wax’. 

Daily Telegraph. ISs. 
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SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS 
IN ART AND HISTORY 


Henri Michel 


" Superb, one is overwhelmed by Ihe 
sheer beauty of each instrument . . . 
colour reproductions that even the 
most fastidious could not possibly 
fault . . . deep scholarship ... a synthe- 
sis that can only rarely have been 
achieved in any book on art. As 
far as l know, il is unique in the field 
of science. To tlte art historian It will 
open a completely new vista." Science 
Journal. 

104 colour plates and JO line drawings, 
oul October 5. The first two volumes 
of the New Currency Series. 5 gin. 


KING COHN 

Bob Thomas 


.No one in the history of Hollywood 
has ever lield such singular powers 
ns Harry Colin. 

" A goldmine of Anecdotes ... a 
book about Hollywood that is all but 
impossible to pul down." Ne\r York 
Times Book ketfe n*. JSs; 


MUSIC AND THE 


i w U i mm 


IN ENGLAND 

1549-1660 


Peter Le Hitray . 

This new volume in the Studies hi 
Church Music Series traces the 
development of English liturgical and 
devotional music through the period 
from 1549-1660. 

462 pages, 12 pages plates, W0 music 
examples, 63s. 


INVESTING IN 
CLOCKS AND WATCHES 


P. kK Cwnhaili 


INVESTING IN SILVER 

Eric De/ieb ■ 
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An expert lucidly describes the fasci- 
□atidn of old time pieces and explains 
how your enjoyment can be linked to 
very worthwhile investment. , 
250 photographs and 16 colour plates. 

50s. 
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An admirable aid to enjoyment of, and 
invest ment in, smal I and nied ium-sized 
pieces or silver.. Excellently produceri. 
550 photographs arid 16 colour plates, 
•' 50s, 
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B, F. Treharrie 

" A fascinating book, combioing exact, * 
up-to-date scnolarship with a large 
understanding , of cultural history." 
HUGH TREVOR-ROPER, Sunday Times, 
Two roles with The Cresset Press. 30s, 
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Collected Poems 1967. 
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Looked al as a whole, the .poetry of 
Elizabeth Jennings seems full of 
paradoxes and puzzles. To charac- 
terize it, one perhaps might use Lhe 
word “ reserved ” ; yet it is also often 
astonishingly, and even embarrass- 
ingly. open, as “ confessional ” as 
anything one finds in Robert Lowell, 
Sylvia Plath, and Anne Sexton. 
Again, one might use the word 
“ abstract ", yet almost everywhere 
there is a concreteness of experience 
which at its weakest becomes mere 
literalness. The blurb to these col- 
lected poems labels Miss Jennings as 
a lyric poet, but if this is true hers is 
a lyricism which at the same lime 
carries a strong burden of moraliz- 
ing and didacticism. And if this is 
" feminine " poetry, does this mean 
that it* is more -like Christina Ros- 
se til's than, say, Edwin Muir's ? 

There is, at any rale, a remarkable 
consistency about this work, in which 
the few sidetracks and diversions are 
almost consistently weaker and less 
certain than the main progression : 
the prose poems and the attempts at 
automatic writing in a kind of jumpy, 
self-conscious vers fibre are failures 
of nerve and of judgment. But the 
great majority of the poems are 
written in the same careful iambics, 
without strenuous rhyming or any 
marked technical trickery. The very 
first piece in the book, “Delay", 
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266pp. Mncmillan, £2 2s. 


IN Ci(>rN1ili:K : Sil/ncv Keyes. A Binm-mi.i^ n i y 
Magazine Editions: Aliin UoJ Us! 6d InqUlry ' ^Pp. 

ih Douglas. A lun I ewis, and now From hk l 

icy Keyes : lluse British poets who mnrkuhlv n. y . ,ecns Key*,., 1 
I in lhe w:.r », taein, .he Sd'Ste't.'fiSSi 


comes from her Fantasy Press Poems 
of 1953, and it immediately catches 
Miss Jennings’s authentic tone: 

The radiance of that star that leans on 

me 

Was diining years ago. The light thaL 

nuw 

diners up there my eye may never sec, 
And so t I k lime lag leases me with how 

I.ovtf '[hat loves now may not reach me 

unlit 

hi first desire is spent. The star's 

impulse 

Must wait for eyes -to claim it beautiful 
And love arrived may find us somewhere 

else. 


G. S. Fraser once said lihnt he 
imagined Miss Jennings put on white 
gloves before beginning to write, 
and Chat not unkindly meant whimsy 
does convey something of the con- 
templative purity of these poems. 
Even at their most raw, ns in the 
fitter poems of sickness and break- 
down, the formality preserves a com- 
posure which, running counter to 
what the poems are about, adds to, 
raihor tlhan diminishes, the tension 
felt like an unheard note behind the 
level cadences and the cool words. 
It is as if Miss Jennings fixes and 
assuages turbulence and disorder 
by speaking so ca tally and in such 
level tones: as in the beginning of 


her poem “ Patient •> ", one of a 
“ Sequence in Hospital ": 

Violence does not terrify. 

Storms here would be a relief. 

Lightning be n companion to grief. 

It is the helplessness, the way they lie 
Beyond hope, fear, love. 

That makes me afraid. I would like to 

shout. 

Crash my voice into the silence, flout 
The passive suffering here. . , . 

Miss Jennings’s poems never shout, 
which is not to say that they don't 
carry more strongly than many with 
more strident and hectoring voices. 
Their composure is earned by self- 
discipline, and their nnkedness 
demands reverence rather than pruri- 
ence. 

This Is a substantial and impressive 
book, drawing on fifteen years' work. 
The excisions from the earlier IwiL-k 


The excisions from the earlier books 
seem on the whole the right ones, but 
it was a pity to lose “ The Dandy " 
from A * Sense of the World and 
(though it now reads with a painful 
irony) “ Visit to a Friend in Hospi- 
tal " from Song for a Birth or a 
Death ; and the nine free-assoeiation 
poems from The Mind has Mountains 
were hardly worth reprinting. The 
best poems here, such ns “A Fear”, 
For a Child Born Dead”, 
Ghosts ", “ Disguises ", " The 

Shot", "One Flesh” and "Mad- 
ness ’, stand among the best English 
poems of die 1950s and 1960s 


Keith Douglas. A lun I ewis, and now 
.Sidney Keyes : these British poets who 
died in the war are having the most 
curious kind of revival, one less con- 
cerned with their poetic merits than 
witli which of them was the true “ war 
poet ", expressing (as A. Rowsc 
wrote of Keyes l "the tragedy of a 
whole generation in his poems At 
the end of his memoir Mr. Guenther 
asks rightly that Keyes should be con- 
sidered "outside of time " us a poet, 
stressing that he is now '* largely neg- 
lected and almost forgotten ", hut it 
is difficult to write about Keyes sen- 
sibly without seeming ungenerous. 

He was killed in Africa before he 
was twenty.-one, and few poets in 
the past century would have wished 
to be remembered by what they had 
written at lhal age. The obituary 
notices have a self-evident absurdity. 
Harold Nivohon found in him a 
powerful intellect, poetic certainty. 


soon as he bn? °* 
■**"« ^ showed KSfSS 
Hluch often accomS 0 ^ 
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CURIOUS AND CHIMERICAL 

ItokcfMWite*- In honour of Allarilycc Nicoll. 448pp. Cambridge University Press. £3 10s. 

.(Mi <>/ ««**"". is .™“ ‘ e '° ry " nd , lhc terminology of lhe Jacobean ii,g- .. 

and appropriate tribute by « "‘;J me “*■ peace and Iradc. The dances, which were ecu- g 


«Mher impresdng, and la'tir.g: else the 


The language • ® ( 4i, 
were written ®L W W 
h:tnd. Shelley and vJ* ^ 
through Victorhn ** 5 
Khetorieal and * V 


possible greatness ; Miss V. Sackville 
West saw lirmncss 


THIN PARTITIONS 

Julien Cornell: The Trial of Ezra Pound. 215pp. Faber and Faber. 30s. 


The blurb.. puts -neaUy.one reason 
why this book is to bo welcomed: 
“ It. is as well thnt the record should 
be dear "—and most of us have only 
h hazy notion how Ezra Pound came 
to be confined for thirteen years in 
a Federal Government hospital. 
Julien Cornell, an American attor- 
ney, was a friend of Mr. Pounds 
American publisher, James Laughlin^ 
who asked him in September, 1945, 


,°Uu» £1 M 

habeas corpus. Both these were Th . . 

eventually denied by the District a inoUsh , a!1 Ih,s may sound 
Court, not to Mr. Cornell’s astonish- ZIL Bs . M ust » ev „ en ! he general 
menu But he thought lhat an appeal r or nd|'. WI L^'' , fin i l 11 s0 \ Mr .‘ 
to the Supreme Court m in lit well h° r ■ s . n , let nod of narration is 


o*. >. ••mi hj ■ 

to the Supreme Court might well 
reverse the result of the habeas cor- 
pus proceedings. 

However, Mrs. Pound was un- 
willing at that moment to go on: 
she was fearful of the effect on her 
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to print the essential documents 
(including some fascinating fac- 
simile letters from hiis client) with 
a pointed linking commentary, and 
the result is compulsorily readable. 
Besides the book provides a most 

iTltpri>ehiin ilnniim..! r.. .1 1 « 


West saw firmness, resonance and 
grandeur and thought that he wr.s 
"potentially, the war-poet for whom 
Englandhns been waiting”; Richard 
Church believed him to be "much 
more fruitful, positive and creative 
th'an Rimbaud ", He was posthum- 
ously awarded the Hawlhomden 
Prize by a selection committee which 
included those two death-watch 
beetles ticking in the timber of 
poetry, Sir Edward Marsh and Sir 
John Squire. Mr. Guenther's mem- 
oir makes no explicit claims, but 
Implicitly accepts this view of Keyes's 
poetic merits and quotes many pas- 
sages from the puems to support it. 
The stony he tells is not unusual. A 
mother who died or peritonitis within 
weeks of his birth, a military father 
who _ resigned his commission 
to join the family business and 
suffered from tuberculosis, child- 
hood spent first with his grandparents 
and then in the care of a stepmother 
--Mr. Guenther makes little of these 
formative influences and the effect 


Rhetorical 

““ lma 8«. hi, pocmi ,;^ 
[loiibi genuine ■nS>'l 

'"'romn.eteeo, ] ilht 
Ury limb „„ d eyeball, 

EffitttesS 

EttWft'sSg 

S S r hc f' refcrred tbe 

which for him seems to h a ^u 
an essential element of 
direct statement or obK 
Compare the wordiness of ■£ 
ciw , his invitation, to « 
with t the vividness rf fi 
Cranes “Voyages”. Uo t “J 
the commonplace treatment cl 
sat ism in the poem abontOfflsA 

Relz. Several of the Isto mm 

begin well, with something 
seen, like the images of IheAeUud 
the sea in “ Two Offices ofaScuiry 1 
but they almost all drift intollnelii 
those with which this pormafc 
I am in love with the wihfneu of it 
■ . . . . 11% 

I am in love with the rhythms of <kij 
r , Kmbs 

I urn in love with all those who ha 

CfltHtd 

the night that smells of petals mi 
d#4 . 

Keyes was unfortunate in big 
Oxford friends who indulged b 
worst verbal excesses, and (here ui 


Snl fourteen masques, with intro- • 
r:.- i.vin-11 miles and commen- 


f, 1 ,' n textual notes and eommen- _ inirouikuny es-ay by u era Id 
t li is a refreshing change from K»des Bentley shows that only a 
ffusiial festschrift, and the editors s, ,V nl1 fnwtion of the masques aclu- 
fiStice to their chosen authors: if al| y performed m the seventeenth 
•Pr:. c h i« century survive in Drini. and Imr.i- 


HH ■ . s n i .1 teal 1st ic kino, ignoble. Bacon declared it " a mean When your eyes have done their part 

An introductory es-ay by Gerald and vulgar thing ", but when Jonson ' ^hol, 6 |,l lenglh it in the heart, 

n r .- llCy r^u WS l ^ al on * y ;i movet * in the attack his quarrel Shakespeare used the masque as 


lit Search of the 
Primitive 

LEWIS COTLOIV 
Tale of a lifetime's search for fast- 
vanishing cultures. 45 illustrations in- 
cluding 14 in colour. 91 * x 6 '. 42/- 

.■y i'f/frrr'/ 

THE BROADS 

J. WENTWORTH DAY 


moved in to the attack his quarrel Shakespeare used the masque as 
was not with the dancers, it was with an image of insubstaiilialiiy, Milton 
the Mage-carpenter, with ” mylhu- of vanity. Bacon called it ” a toy 
logy . . . painted on slit deal . .. „ . , , . . . 

Furlu.niiihl nl-.l.,, U., U Was 11 lo V he «»uU n ‘' 1 P' 1 ^’ 


Latest title in fast-selling scries. 
flktstratctl anti map 


tiffin Sanders, I. A. Shapiro, Philip selves - valmul going into ihc wider 
ids, E. A. J. Honiginan, R. F. Mnestion of the influence of masque 
ua Stanley Wells, R. A. Foakes. the »«nmques upon poetry and drama. 
JTr c. Bald. Clifford Leech, Masques were a part of civilized life. 
■u, a Russell Brown, T. J. B. n social idiom, a way of saying some- 

^ . n a ihmir rhrrMIllh mnei,. nr«/J l.b... 


deriding 


ing with, and Milton's devotion to 
" masque and antique pageantry " is 
one of the few clear evidences we 


The Weapons of 
World War UI 

JOHN S. TOMPKINS 


for the set of a masque by Jonson hliVe lh . al he took pleasure in_a visual 


was illustrated on the front page of 


Some of the best lyric poets 


The war that is now being fought in 
many purls of ihc world. 

Illustrated 50/- 


the TLS last week.) Tt is impres- wrote songs for the masquers, the 
sive. ‘Jones was not only end- .si musicians set them, princes and 


Wa Russell Brown, T. J. B. a social idiom, a way of saying some- [ e „| y inventive, he must also have P rmcesscs trod measures, and 
fencer and B. A. Harris. Chro- ,hl,, 8 trough music and visual ima- been very practical. His ” fiery “nibasador* competed to be seen in 

■tolly the authors extend “ s we 1 “?• ev en instead of. Spirits ", required for The Lords behest seals. These could only be 

to Campion and Daniel to ihnmgj 1 words. The words, required Masque in 1613 and inevitably bran- had by invitation. The masque was 
Dneiunt and Shirley. Jonson ,irsl on 'y lo explain the images, dishing torches, do not seem to have completely uncommercial. It was 
wears four times, to show how the |V lve n ° l ) he , «*mc principle of life in wl Denise! ves or anybody else on fire. m fact extremely costly. Two 

bnn can vary and develop in the l / 1cn l ,hat dramatic texts have. Of Professor Bentley lakes Jon son’s side of the . srcalesi spectacles of 

Stuart times, Shirley’s Triumph 
of Peace, and Davenanl's Sal- 
inacldtT Spoliti. splendid and 


Mi of a master. Al the other nuisques, far more than of plays, 
ntiane is the anonymous Masque 11 . IS ,rue lo sa y l h:it they 
tf/Ffonw. got up in three weeks by ex,! ? 1 . on *y lo . be performed. 


Professor Bentley takes Jonson’s side 
and dismisses as " testy and pede- 
strian ” the graceful sprvzzalura with 
which Daniel, in the preface to 


MOSCOW 

DIARY 

WILLIAM ANTI-TA YLOR 


Important journal of coloured student, 
showing growing disillusionment. 
Illustrated 25/- 


thj gentlemen of Gray's Inn so that since tne pcrtormance is a cele- Tefhys 1 Festival, belittles the genre pathetic aflirmations of the cavalier 
Bacon could repay, at the cost of Drahon it cannot of its nature outlive :in( j (,is own contribution lo it, and spirit, marked the close of an era. 
more than £2,000, his debt lo the the occasion it celebrates. The | ea ds Jones forward, as Jonson had Thereafter the masque became a lost 


more lhau £2,000, his debt lo the tnc occasion it celebrates. The | ea£ j s j ones forward, as Jonson had Thereafter the masque became a lost 

Fail o( Somerset for helping him to masque in this collection which has j n his time, to share the applause, art. along with many others, such as 

Iht Attorney-Generalship. An oddity most frequently been revived, Shir- Jonson and Daniel were at one about the art of writing collects for com- 

ii Thomas Nubbes's The Spring's ley’s Cupid and Death, is the least [h e place of spectacle. ” It is a noble mon prayer or complimentary verses 

rU... U nn ,,~ L„„. I 1 iL- «• !j niucnlm inn ,llnn<t.l t.> . • . . ... „ , ... J.. ,u_ I l. . _ t p_; »_ 


Glory, never known to have been like a masque. Any attempt to pre- and iust advantage says Jonson. 

IlntAn . “ LI I. 1 , C.Pi,. Iks nl J J 


per/umwl ft was perhaps a “ blank ’’ serve the visual effects through de- 
masqiie, adaptable lo any occasion, tailed description of costume and 
Ma«]iK>, which were complimentary decor seems trivial and tedious to 
Tad optimistic, favoured such sub- the modem reader, overloaded with 


Mint the things subjected to understand- 


to introduce the books of friends. 
Always u curious and chimerical 


inti. 11, w ui , 1 ik 3 niui,bi,u iu uuuk. iiiiiiu , , 

ing have of those which are objected £ in ~' (1 S 1 |< 1 towards opera, eryslnl- 
to sense, that the one sort are but hied into drama, or dissolved in 


momentary, and merely taking; the ballet. 


STERNEST BUT BEST 


MUCH CRY’D UP 


Gmge Crabbe : Tales, 1812, and Other Selected Poems. Edited by 
Howard Mills. 445pp. Cambridge University Press. £2 10s. (Paper- 
back, 16s.) 


The Poems of John Cleveland. Edited by Brian Morris and Eleanor 
Witliington. lxxvii, 175pp. Clarendon Press : O.U.P. £3. 


John Cleveland, “ that much cry ‘d up vigour of Scots fly ling. There is the 
fix loo long now the complete ing, there are many valuable and Poet ” as his friends called him. “ the same inconsequence too, as if he were 
lorls of Crabbe have been out of provocative insights in Mr. Mills's wittiest knave of the whole crew " as stringing together insults ns they 


Mr. Cornell weed ami. at the iwfr EvI-n7w s bS 1948 .' 

PHon oJ Mrs. Pound, London soli- dea? cr), ' s ‘ al 

citors, was /orni'ally instructed. Mr. S lo tr o Sen 5' 

Pound had been held by the militarv .uJre before Mr. Pound’s 

In Pisa all Ihat sunu^er bm wLl ifcr™' : o^the r i ! ±| 94 ? If' 
braUHht to Washington in . aro *? . ovor tfee avvar< l of the 


... • mjsi. 1. OU41UUV1 uui, was 

brought tp Washington in November 
. to stand trial. Mr. Cornell (evid- 
ently . r most able lawyer 

. ,nnd - one Whose cultivation and 

E rose-style , are in tfie best, the 
umane,\ ironic and faintly 

. ; archaic, legal, tradition) quickly 
: ; .decided his course of, action, which 
/ . ’ 'y 35 -f 01 ' bis client to stand mute to 
: the indictmetit while it was repre- 

• SBntp/1 ’ nn hie hlknlf L!_ ..t. 


VLlt CWG1I- 

trio, querulous and egocentric— thus 
the general psychiatric estimate of 
Mr. Pound’s character. So far not 
so bad: as Mr. Cornell remarks; “it 
may fairly be said that any man of 

nifl OAllllie tlmnU L_ -A < « 


“JfiKSLffE si fw r .£“Ui d sr -«gSom 


- wtvv gun mill 

whom he fell jn Jove), Anny training, 
Africa, a sliglitly mysterious death in 
Dhe desert, Many of these facts were 
already known through Mr. Michuel 
Meyers memoir. This biographical 
inquiry sketches the outline of a 
solemn, sensitive, repressed and 
deeply romantic young man who whs 
still unsure about almost everything, 
including himself. The few letters 
quoted show that Keyes wns 
intensely serious and intellfgeiU, but 

fnVA nn {ntlmu i.« am n r nM .. ? 


work he left really was " war poetry’ 
as that of his Oxford conlempotiiiJ 
Keith Douglas and Drummond 
son was not, in the sense that fe 
poems would haye received i Si 
attention except during n war. .<#, 
in wartime could one critic hanfr 
covered " austerity " in verw notdk 
for its sclf-iindulgence, and aft^ 
have claimed that he was ihr W 
English poet "effectively to tttfl 
Continental symbolism to (he Er^ 


pfoit Because of this, says Mr. Mills, introduction, which takes jig place 
ik vicious circle of taste is excluding amon « the ve| y number of 

Cribbs from study. When he is studied, worthwhile critical essays on Crabbe. 
touiwlly with reference to u handful It is to be hoped that this volume, 
cf pot dm imposed by thin, cramped which is available in paperback form, 

will encourage many students and 
" thin " ' and “ cramoed " general readers to approach the work 


his enemies acknowledged, was a occurred to him, with no more logical 
Cambridge don with a talent for turn- sequence than a hastily gathered sup- 
ing out strong-lined verses on topical ply of brick-bats. Such satire is more 


subjects to amuse his colleagues, like Dunbar or Skelton than Dryden ; 
whom political passion empowered no wonder then that he disdainfully 


JAMES HADLEY 

CHASE 

LATEST THRILLER FROM 
THE MAESTRO 

Have this one on me 

«/- 

JOHN D. 

MACDONALD 

- NEIV TRA VIS McGEE TITLE 

: Bright Orange for 
: the Shroud 

t 16/- 

:The Rag Pickers 

: H. VERNOR DIXON 

^ Gripping story of lust and intrigue in 
^ up-to-the-miniilc selling. 18/- 

: Confession of 
Murder 

: CHARLES BARLING 




"B8 “ thin ” and “ cramped ’’ general readers to approach the work 
be unjust epithets for say, of ,hc P° el whoni thc y° l,n g B y | ' 011 
£ W. Whitehead's selection in hailed as "Though nature’s sternest 
^tuen’s Queen’s Classics series, painter, yet thc best". 


to write half a dozen memorable remarked, “ We cannot read averse 
poems. Such was his repula- of Cleveland’s without making a face 


. Fine new thriller from author of grow- 
ing reputation. /j/_ 


in his own day that not 


For Cleveland had nothing of 


■ was ,ior nts client to stand mtito to BO «u- ° parucn arJv the later ohm syinuuusni wi»w- 

- the Indictmen ' whlta it ^the ordy pracUcable com- se - 0 ne staks at^o thouaht of rLT^Sl! gye nq ind, cation of any particular Romantic tradiUpn’’. He has W 

■ • ^ Shart^^r^f, Consei,t the hnTbeeV Is gotag^ o b e on P° wet ; Per ^ il ™ spared with Brooke, taktf 

: condition disenabled him both to' ibio Ki^ nt of / u * ticc > a rca l stumb- their literary cxolicatfon TndSi £!! mftk ? nK)rc l,1!in ***** little of Brooke’s interest in 

; coftaborate preperi^jth^is counsel a . n t <£ eritu &Uy secured the two Zlir? fhere is no his bustling intelligence. Oo the 

' ; and to imdcrstund ** ence of m .memoir 


un uiMJiiii^ imDiityciivc, wuun— -■ 

encc of this memoii' Keyes 
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;• waVfeturned to St. Elizabeths Hos- 
- pjtal (where he had been immediately 
before (he trial). Mr. Cornell nwtt 
V.' sticcceded In having him tnmsfcrred 
: ; poni the.pmorl ward to the main 
huilditi^. ‘where he had more inter- 


EMILY EDITED 

R- ^187 A RecOBsidcradon. 
. Pubffihem oiwfflTj n Fn88 ' (American University 
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twenty -° nc ' Charles HamiUon Sorley., ' . 

HOW HE DID 

Nevjllb Rogers : Shelley at Work, A Critical Inquiry 
357pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford University Press. 

it n ' n. ii . ... '.'J, 


Urf/ , w,ll, ehead's selection in 
Wwai’s Queen’s Classics scries, 
is no doubt that this much fat- 
compilation by Mr. Mills will 
« most. welcome. ■ 

b»s wisely decided to include 
*J to » .volume— the 1812 Tales— 
w » lair snnvpling of other poems, 
JMmg about Lwo-thirds of The 
Register and about half of 
forougA. He does not claim 
reu« pr ‘ nte ^ the " best of 
("Thc Election" is not 
BA sample, nor ’’ Silford 
”1 Ihcre is more than 
iJH. s how the range and 
this sliLl remarkably 
WWed poet. 


only were twenty-five editions of the elegant Augustan poise, nothing 
his poems published in the forty years of thc gentlemanly ease of the Tribe 


LYRICAL 


1647-87, but 100 or more poems by of Ben which preceded il. He was 
lesser men were fathered on him and too angry for such Horaiinn restraint. 


W. J. B. Owen (Editor) : Words - t 0 determine which of 147 attributed 
worth and Coleridge Lyrical poems Cleveland actually wrote, and 


included in these collections. His too ardent a partisan of King Charles 
latest editors' principal task has been and, as one of his elegisis observed, 


Ballads 1798. 180pp. Oxford 

University Press. 10s. 6d. 

The text of Lyrical Ballads is not 
difficult to establish, so that the inter- 
est of Dr. Owen’s new edition of the 
1798 volume inevitably centres on his 
introduction and notes. Here he 


to determine which of 147 attributed ‘Ml wns not power, but justice made 
poems Cleveland actually wrote, and hint write ".Truly for him fecit iudig- 
they argue convincingly for the cer- noth version. It is this robust lov- 

tnlrt PAlanll.m n F itnlii fUai-liJ (firtd .if .. ... J 


lain retention of only thirty (one of a „ y t0 a cause , his bllrni 

these a Latin carmen lapttlarnnn I , ' . . . 

with another thirteen (one "f ^se who oppo^J or betrayed .1, 

Latin version of a poem by , n make these few poems of Cleve- 


l.ovclacc) probably hy him. It 
is not much to form thc busis 


land still live. 


NEW EDITIONS 

JEAN 

PLAIDY 

Murder Most Royal 

18/- 

HAROLD 

ROBBINS 

Never Leave Me 

161- 

££ ROBERT HALE^ 


inuuuueuun «..o iim«. r,u, c ... n f so grea i a contemporary reputa- 
shows himself a good deal sharper ljon c J en jf lhe grolcsque cxlrnva - 
thun tiie recent cditois, Uiett und y i4ncu 0 f ^jj. n i anne r, which led to 
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Jones. His discussion of the plan of sl|C [J coinages as Cleveland/ fy und 


-'uui ns ict ciuniuj v uuu 

, hjiii introduction, Mr. Mills seeks B/pltuls is particularly lucid, cievelandism, must have helped; 

to provide; a »* definitive assess- ^ °* en ^ 8e attractive and widely ac- f or ; t j s always ensler lo nttract atten- 


than to raise as mahy critical 4 ; e P l J^ explanation being rejected as ( j on standing on your head instead 
K* possible. He takes the a l,ule 100 ^l 00 ? 1 for f * ic ’ of walking upright. ' 


Sing All a Green Willow 

Ronald Mason 


■ a* *111 1UUU eaueo 

■ T i r ^. more or less un-' 


,( f lle y til Work first appeared leyans will disagree 
L" flt ' once evid cnt that What no one Is likely WgHT 

« f n {mportant addition Shelley of Work, with ^^S 
foil? 6 . ^ or lbcal and in ter pro- nnd eocentricifies, is 40 “5°^^ 
tatiye studies of a oartlcularlv rfifft- Cl.nA.tr l.tiat liae PYflrted 9 0^ ,x.. 


(notably W; L. Reri- 
fekV?* dy . to tfisk what he 
rinL, ■ J^* 1 " blindness to the 


On the very difficult question of the 


, , . Li. k r c nvi ,„- f Cleveland's donnish wit— the bun 

bopk s publrcalion, D. F. Foxon s j llstin5lb |e— demands S o elaborate 

article is used log e " . . and recondite a commentary that 

which is clear and to the pomt though tfag common reader can J arccly 


£w.! n Cra ^be's work over its 
^Hheir lack of insight 

“OUK-nressiir-e 


which is clear and to the point though 
not entirely satisfactory: if the vol- 


tfiaS^W-and tensions that umes bearing the Bristol imprint were 

ftm&S. 11 ’ What he is really made up m advance for friends of the 

“J? fern’. fqr. however, is Jess authors and printer, why are there 


me common reader can scarcely 
retain It in bis head long enough 
to read the poem, to which il refers, 
and for those which are concerned 
with trivial happenings at Cambridge 


Ronald Mason, known to followers of cricket through 
his brilliant bEographles of Sir Jack Hobbs and 
Walter Hammond, presents fresh and engaging 
studies of well-known players of the not so far 
distant past, and other pieces which will delight his 
readers. 25s net 


1 i Jszy ana 1935 1 v T _ T' 7 ' r w >no duu- 

“!«««Todd Binlharn S 1 *,? We Sir John Sheilty- 

ID2 1 ahothsr 600 Verses, frani the manu- ‘ ■ Exploring .Ate with the-iKii- 

i' romained' with Mrs. NwJIfe Ro«.rs 


hibiw' . tnconipetence than a not n ) ore association-copies among j n the 1630s he is not very likely 
Eii V**-- -historians, for the essen- ( he thirteen extant ? The second half i 0 try— except, perhaps, in thc elegy 
* Arts were, all there, in of the introduction is not so incisive : which accompanied , Lycidas In the 


... ..Li'’ v '>- 


yBars.after/ihe'rirsV appeal A general 
^5®? (pplf jjgftce; .the. : ( .bpok fi Professor ground i JexibopJc.T^ 

ribe copr- Rogers. lias v-ejjminated : k) mini- book 
vhathap- J ,er minor ' mistakes - (unfor- Involved - when 


; a, • . j* 3 ■ wore. - all there, in oi me uiiruuucuui. .* uu. au iuwsits. wmen accompanies Lyatias in me 
hitj 50 ^ 5 ^ ne of his father, the detailed criticism of the Ancient memorial volume for Edward King. 

that M(, Mills's often justi- Mariner, for instance, gives the 1m- A few poems on frequent seven- 

iio J® ^ hal io.ti leads him at limes pressinn that it was aimed at a much teenth-century themes (“Upon Phyl- 

cantankerous- k»s informed audience than the earl- |j s walking in a morning before Sun- 
fijjftt nobpdy takes the ier bibliographical discussion— does rising", "A Young Man to an Old 

™ ^rioUily.' "), and at one really have lo define " incremen- Woman Courting him", "A Fair 

Importantly, into tal repetition"? Nymph scorning a Black boy court - 

& J whht critios of Crabbe Dr. Owen's notes are workman- j ng her ”), are no better nor worse 


The Grasshopper Boy 

June Johns . 


' . r Mrs. like, though an opportunity has been than many another of their kind. " A 

kay that in his missed of providing support for the s ong Q f Mark Antony", if only the 



■ J^afely one or two others have made and S 

■***W' appearance: Professor Peter 1 - suitable for stUdenia 
tier, appears on page^Ol as Paul . foterniedtata 


ir. appbats -on pa!^e 301 as. Paul . Mern K d 

“ Tndex as Paul ' 

m} on ;a timber 

ince. and reWrit- P 1 ^l ena8 - ^ d Selling 
of the chapters . M*«« 
k ” and » ” The Cominamtealtfi : 

ills dlscussjou Library .? - ’ 

. .Which he takes ' . ^ ! 

tpottant Work of . • JL \ 

and Donald H- .W, ponriAMON ^^-i ', ; 
d wlth particular « 

agree wilh eVery-j t&\ \ >:.f 

jtogqrt-hftaito ••■rRs .piftnf' ; .. 1 ? , ' + 

SheF^ 
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1 pfabbeV interest was rather brief section in the inlroduc- ni usic had survived, .might "appear less 
jiYrj rather than soefo- . fieri on. sources and analogues. There metrically confused than Sainlsbury 
;M ills ■: alleges, btit !are one or twri noticeable omissions bought ; without ii, we can onlysus- 
r\[y lhe analysis of (it is decidedly odd to discuss the pen ^ judgment. But Cleveland’s most 
a the .social rank of . background of Tintern Abbey notab ] g wo^ j s ] n the couplets, which 
,““® r, o f psychpIbgical without referring either to the Lon- lQ praise william Laud and 

^W than. sociological, versation Poems of Coleridge, or pr j Qce Ruperti or l Q attack the Puri- 
- Agtun,, there js an to the dogma of the One Lite), ^ and flje Scols . and the pleasures : 


This moving story, of an Englishwoman's compassion 
and faith tells how she brought an. Incredibly 
crippled African boy to England at her own expense 
to be cured. The months of pain and fears before 
he could walk upright like a man; his return to his 
nitive village only to be rejected as an impostor, 
and his desire to become a surgeon .himself so that 
there should bq no more grasshopper boys In Africa,' 
makes inspiring reading. 2|s net 


WiiStoa '■ .L? JS an 10 ■ . tans and the Scots ; ana ine pleasures . 

Fielding’s and there is the occasional error ^ faa[ing urged him.to .the grealer 
J 1 3n.u red- of fact. But in spite of ^ese' fiaws • | „ Tbe Rebe[ Sco f 


Delight Upon Delight 

Rita F, Snowden 


'® li ^i^ailnn^vr 3s ,' and red *' of facL But ln spue , Z itt energy Indeed ”Tbe Rebel Scot’ 
|£ 11*22'’ a* ^ rtl «sness the book offers a very handy ahd in- his two in0 stremem- 1 

«ioes . formative introduction to the subject ..jfckb contaiiut ms iw tnos .1 

.WffAaL-KWHSF.-Io ot Lyrical Bqllad,. A S a bonus, .there ,, _ 







N„, fo,te h lm 


illu-t dSCt ** Jw^missea -m Preface wbicn nas.moic 

eighteenth ' authority, in that Dr. Owen is. co- 
SbL ' v: J - '■■■ editor of the forthcoming Prose 

“J^^Jjqtwjthst.and- Works. 

; . : y ’’ •’ •" 


, One of the greatest joys of Miss Snowden's life has 
been books. Now she pays tribute to her beloved 
books In full as sh,e draws from her treasure house, 
. selections of prose and poetry that have meant so 
• 1 much to her. .35s riet 
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OLD NORWAY 

Anders H.vnrv : Norway. 205pp. Ancient Peoples and Places series. 


Thames and Hudson. 
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I'lircc thiny\ cum bine lo make llie 
pi eh is lory of Norway a distinctive 
anti a Hr. it - live lield of study. Norway 
is the most northerly country of con- 
tinental k'liimpe : it h.u an e’vtraordi- 
narilj long coastline si retching from 
easl of l he V:i ranger Fjord in the 
north lii east of Oslo in the south: 
and it is composed of contrasted 
regions. B\ way of extreme example, 
Finiimurk faces the Arctic Ocean to 
the north ami is connected eastwards 
with the tundra of Arctic Russia, 
whereas theOslo Fjord looks south 
to western Europe and so down to 
the Mediterranean, with all the differ- 
ences in cultural influence this im- 
plies. The coastal regions are un- 
usually rocky, but a great fence of 
islands and skerries makes seaborne 
communication reasonably easy over 
its entire length ; its wafers are filled 
with fish, and the Gfilf Stream pre- 
serves it from the worst rigours of 
an Arctic winter. Inland (here are ex- 
tensive forests, high mountain areas, 
some of them ice-bound, and a num- 
ber of genial valleys well suited to 
crop and animal husbandry. One 
result of this variety is that the 
accepted periods of prehistory tend 
not to coincide in time over Ihe whole 
country; a second is that Norway is 
ol high importance for a study of the 

hunter's r»t f ■ r#> r.- nm . »l, . 


SI \m\i 
y !|'l 
:• Nil's 


- ( - "77 r - wi liiw 

hunter s way ol III e from Ihe earliest 
period of human activity there 'lo 
the Age of Migrations. 

The puzzles start early. That hun- 
ters and fishers lived in parts of Nor- 
way as soon as the recession of the 
ast lee Age permitted has been 
known for a good while. There were 
the Fosna people whose rep resen ta- 
** ave been traced near and east 
of Oslo, around Finse in the interior 
and on coastal sites between Bergeu 


* anti Trondheim: and the Komsn 
3 people farther north on the coast of 
> Finnmurk. Where did these resourcc- 

- ful first inhabitunts come from ? Pro- 

- hably the Fosna people (and those 
t predecessors of theirs recently purt- 
: ill uniinn led by the Hog ni pen Mini) 

moved in from the south, hut Profes- 
sor Hagen is chary of the hypothesis 
which would bring the Komsa people 
in from the cast. Any firm conclusion, 
he rightly thinks, must wail on a 
much fuller archaeological investi- 
gation of the remains. The Nostvel 
culture is of somewhat later date, and 
its presumed origins in eusiern Nor- 
way and the coastal districts of west- 
ern Sweden have been less warmly 
debated. The most striking circum- 
stance here is the evidence of exten- 
sive quarrying for greenstone carried 
out by the Nos t vet people on the 
small island of l-fespiholmen. and its 
conveyance by boat over treacherous 
waters to the main island of Bomlo, 
about halfway between Slnva/iger 
and Bergen. Such witness to a sus- 
tained cooperative enterprise among 
our early forefathers is certainly im- 
pressive, and one hopes it is not sen- 
timental lo find it cheering. 

Thereafter Professor Hagen pur- 
sues his story along accustomed lines, 
by way of the Neolithic Age and the 
first farmers, past the Hub-Neolithic 
cultures and the Bronze Age with 
their marked overlappings, on to the 
defined periods of the Iron Age— al- 
ways with the proviso that the Jess 


lage settlements hy the Va range r 
Fjord in sub-Ncolithic times, for on 
skeletal evidence the physical anthro- 
pologists conclude that during the 
period 1500 n.c. lo Lite first century 
.i.D. these villagers were of a Nordic 
facial type, and therefore iff the same 
physical type as the inhabitants of 
southern Norway— a fact surprising 
in itself and upselling to many earlier 
notions of prehistoric ethnology. It 
is. by the way, a constant virtue of this 
brief but aulluiritalivc book that it 
lakes account of the latest scholarship 
and invites the reader to do some 
thinking for himself. The Lapps, we 
know, had arrived in northern Nor- 
way before the “ Norwegians "settled 
there in the late Iron Age. 

As is customary with the Scan- 
dinavian volumes of the “Ancient 
Peoples and Places ” series, the late 
Iron Age is treated sparely, no doubt 
to avoid trespass on Professor Arb- 
man's volume about the Vikings. But 
too sparely, one would think. There 
is not even a mention of that famous 
Norwegian Otlar (Ohlhcrc) who dis- 
coursed so helpfully on northern geo- 
graphy, trade, and economy to his 
lord King Alfred. The one personal 
name in Ihe index is that of the 
Roman emperor Constans I, and this 
only because it occurs on a coin. 
Professor Hagen sees the Viking Age 
as the last phase of Norwegian pre- 
history, which lo many historians 
must appear a highly preemptive 
point of view. But this is an archae- 
ologist's book and a very good oue. 


PEOPLE NOT POTS 
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VATICAN IN THE LIMELIGHT 


In a disuniting ptoface the anthoi 
dismisses this collection iff essajs. 
article-, and uddicsscs compo-scd 
over the past twenty u.\iis a- so 
many hy-prodiicN of a busy work- 
ing life, written more for the writer's 
own pleasure than for the edification 
iff others. A few of them may he 
just that. But most of them are a 


»•' M«" R 1 £ d,,or) ; " ■' ,n " rfai "' 4""** 656 I’P- University of Noire Dame Press. (American University Publishers 

Group.) ** 


and convention. The' win d 
\ wn i hat a frontier X S**** 
be crossed has been one X^ 


^ Group.) ** 

,, BlANSHARd: On Vatican II. 371pp. AUen and Unwin. 36s 

»< ^ _ .i « ■ 


•uc varmusly concerns 

S enK '' as . il ! BI »W in SrSi*] 


II has launched upon the explaining away. There are sub- 

enormous flood of literal urc Joels, for example Marian theology, 

•ffr hott rs no sign of abating. If which the Conference seemed to face 
whence was wanted of the time- with some reluctance. 


just that. But most of them are a criid b "l l P ,cnsd Mniny 

great deal more. The\ will he 

I reasu red by fiitu re historians for t he i :‘i : !*“ l,v f ! y Inbuiu wt 
vivid glimpses which they offer of C-SL fi 

the personality n nd prej ml ices of one [ ^ 

of the oiitsiunding exponents of 


other stales, but it has to negotiate unequivocally solve all its major 

Problems overnight. That is not 
n,o s.Tsm concordats have been common sense, even if it makes very 
n^h? K-S h l ris ‘ ian good reading. It may well be that 


jwevklence was wanted oi me re.ucmncc. notorious. No Christian society good reading" h mavwefibe that 

ii a world !* U V h in - ^1° Protestants. _ Jews, contractors of 


^moew « .-u.Diairnnaionasnosucnm- .o present tne Prolcslams. Jews, contractors of 

^Council to he wapsl in a htbitioiifi. He writes with great vigour Golden Rose to Mussolini after mixed marriages iinhanov celibate 

“Lniv sa d to have outgrown rtn d often canoirallv h... h., .i™ the shocking conauesi of AWim* "L .J l, ppy ^ llDa . tC 


vivid glimpses which they offer of 
the personality and prejudices of one 
of the outstanding exponents of 
twentieth-century archaeology : ami 
among them arc half a do/cn lec- 
tures and addresses that deserve to 
he road and reread hy all who arc 
concerned with the .study or man’s 
past. 

At a lime when archaeology is 
popular ax never before, and when it 
is increasing mu knowledge of the 
past at an unprecedented rale, it is 
not easy to recall how recent this ail 
is and how much of it is owed to Sir 
Mortimer himself, to the excavational 
techniques which he perfected be- 
tween the wars on sites such its Vcru- 
laniitim and Maiden Castle and to the 
standards of meticulous, imaginative 
presentation which he set in publish- 
ing them. These have become so 
much a pai l of the common stock of 
archaeological training that their 


jive distrust of the beateapaR 
Ills cun, ments on c. P. SnowW. 

-whTu : .? r,il ! |h ; tate J 

. 7 1 1 * 11 Midlers in Archaeology?' 
in his warning against thctSiJ 
the very tcchntques which hcEtf 
did so much to perfect. 


ibe Papal authorities \t 
was suddenly news ; i 
Billy Graham created 


A# is another way 


ifesame fescinatmn; phenomena, 
ffjfilonjg time Protestant theology 


irrepressibly from Catholics. He 
wants this ancient Church to deal sin- 


foilong tune rrotesiani mcoiugy w«uns mis hiiciciil enuren to ueai sin- u i ,,, y : mini 

wfcen in the doldrums. Every now verely with such problems as those sla ‘‘ , . t ? ‘‘iush it infected the Council 
dien theologians burst into the posed by modern Marian theology, ^nd it infects the papers read at Notre 

■*“ . . . I l._ k.. Ik.. . . ... . r • f.-,r knm ..^..1,1 _ 


But the nrnhti'm «« a i,„ oream or tresn air blew 

Church is L only pLifaU™ J' , . rol, - uh * e °P C " ^“ rs o£ 
start tis timet, ii inf^i^a >k. n P e t e r s den if much of tl was LI It I— 


___■ ■_ ., | . r r nui mis is an arcuae- 

HOcessiMc regions of the country ologist's book and a very good oue. 
lagged well behind the south. Indeed, It has been competently translated 
a C “ P nnr U i^ eS v 'f elher . Ihe » was cver b y Mis s Elizabeth Seeberg, and is 
thea^riv “PPosilely iitoruted wi,h 75 pl.l«* 


Mil,, C Hr' ja,,c, y iii'UMraieu wun o plates 

in22J? lly 1 . Some of *** most and 75 text-figures after the fashion 

interesting remarks concern the vil- of its valuable series. 


I frill!'!? 


v-L nui wi-Bian pie- Q11 . -ft f - ----- UBQUC6U oi me oeiieis ot Granl 

j many historians ihe hn nd ■ nf ii torgotte,1; . Worse in Moghuls from the remains ofituH 
highly preemptive swr pracl'iioncnt they ing such as the great pterf 

it this is an archae- f** g. 0 - ^° me , An Fathpur Sikri, near Agralh&t 

J a very good oue. t0 remind us' P dlws Ialter instan «jt is the idea olI«hm 
petcntly translated Warn J.ETJfi 2.22L55 a,S ® un ? ry that has travelled, but not its out- 
h Seeberg, and is neither the ^mnnnEP^^ excavahon ward forms. Very often, as in the 

led with 75 plates random infnrmMf 1 ^ a 'h lim i ll ih tl0n ^hissicizing art of north-weMea 
s after the fashion n or Z cnlw^TJ b ° Ul lhe W 1 M". ^ the forms and lot the 
cries. die uo nhln l” , ? mLJSC / ,ms ' Wc ideas. We have to judged 

W A L f . c , arn !,boul the on its own merits; and if at tins 
t them Prinlnn^fk- hen V .“* d the result of such thinking Is to w«} 

^ timer it . f n 1 'll® *V ° ^ ,l ' Mor- iuva y tidy fabric of past spew!* 

arrinmfnoS \ *}- ^ bui T a,,,I y °f fion, it is better to be poor but hooti 
stlKllcs 1,1111 « ,vcs ,hcm In recognizing its om lb Mm 


-> rrf #;:■ \\ 


Whether or not his findings are 
entirely acceptable, the value of the 
enterprise is undeniable. He and his 


companions have done more than 
confirm the orohithilllu rhnr tk» 


value today. 

Another fundamental requirement 
is the creative imagination that leaps 
boundaries, whether they be the boun- 
daries that divide the traditional dis- 
ciplines or simply the physiea I 
boundaries imposed hy geography 


IN THE WAKE OF LEIF EIRIICSSON .WMWSS 

J R. L. AND^ON- : 278pp. ' 16 p.,te, Ey„ llnd Spottisw o„ d , £2 5, 

- ant editor and yachting editor of S |he !ta ?h* iff !' Tbl h 'h fin ^ ins ' are ■ Anothei’fundamenlul requiraiicnl 

Ornnhan, was inspired by the publi- daily routine and of ?he Gr ffln^b^t- ei e nH^^f n^’ u? V ?, Iuc of , L he !' ,hc 1 cr « allvc 1 imagination that leap' 
cation m October, 1965, of Yale Uni- Hcs with the North Atlantic and her comnaninn, w S * t Hc ajld (U h,s 5° u . nda i r ' es - whether they be the boun 
versity's Vmland Map “ to try to re- ow » defects. These were serious* a confSm the d “7* s d,vide lhc traditional dis- 

dtscover America by (he old Norse fauIl y rudder which was repaired at Norsemen^ reached * north America- bmmdJri V '■ Wmp !? , lhc physic:i1 
gvia ^andtenktl.of the Faeroes, an unreliable engine they ^ dlmon^at^ the boU,,dar,es 1 **^ 

■ th , 0,ISiH ” d y®nrs ago *' with which never responded to treatment improbability of (heir not havinc 

it, rt M,c jeC r s/ the where- and a mainsat! wliich was repeatedly done so. Like ail searehers DR. T FAK"1 

° f Y man »; ^ sailed from Even though undertaken in the for Vinland, he has determined views XjIjA.IVJ 

• , M i y ir ! the ®" mmcr p m ? nth?i Ihe voyage. like nbout its location; arguing persua- L. S.B, Leakey (Editor) : Ohhmi C 

'V2!IT CU ' er ? rmn ' buUt those ^ V x,eenth ‘ ccntur y English sively, but i n an undoamatlc Rnd Cranium and Maxillary Dentltii 

.^ nr * earl>er as a.rao* seamen in the northern latitudes, was unpretentious fashion, in favour of boisei * 264pp. Cnnibridge Li 

. V- h fl >e companions, a rough and uncomfor table business. Martha’s Vineyard. The case rests iv, c 

r ■ ?Llle ' ia - nl T ' R ‘ Lce * R N *» T he Griffin met high winds, ice, and, in *he last resort upon an interpre- hnL Sn soul h and east Africa 

■ -.^^^“^sl.'n-navigifttjon, and steered perhaps most frightening of all, fog. tatlon of the topographical and navi- 5 av ?. yic * d ?* a wonderful cron of the 

' : ' ^eF^erqc . Islands, Ice- , Mr. Anderson still has a vivid recof- gational indications found in the JSJJJ. re j) iail | s of animals which, if not 

" : a i n Ma^h^V n^' 0 ^ ^ U ' lf. cllou ,® f tbo s ‘ck(y fear which beset Norse sagas. It must, therefore, in 

■ 'uUm n « l.Vmeyard on Juno 27. ,Mm while, on Watch, lest the bows of nature of things be inconclusive. Z & m P r f « roni i hl V, h 1U ,s 

^ a , s wcl1 as a * reftl ship - Should suddenly . loom Nevertheless, until the whereabouts ! n J t ^ ost of lbcstl foMih huve 

' 'Andertrth hSL Gamier, tyr, out of the fog q bo ve the fragile hull of the Vinfand settlement is con- fi ; i ' e . l11cl, 1 la| y; Ltulali/.ing 

- , . Anderson hns recorded the story of - of the cutter. firmed b'eyohd doubt by archaeo- P 10 , rscl!l for pwcm S together the evo- 

- . Ihe. (luest in a hn.iL-whtnh ...iv ■?. , l ' cu . lilt onarv.cnurw* of tu.. 


One cssuy in particular 'iuniVJk 
obligatory reading for every arAa» 
logical student. Entitled “Artfe 
logy a nd the T ransmission of Ida' 
it illustrates from the historical pej 
the gulf that may separate the Uy 
giblc records of the past from fl* 
ideas that once informed {fo 
Ihttcydidcs long ago rcmarhdta 
little a traveller would undersiitxid 
Sparta who knew it only from it 
scanty monuments. Today hoi 
much could an archaeology h* 
deduced of the beliefs of Mud 
Moghuls from the remains ofihdtf- * 
ing such as the great ptke tf 
Fathpur Sikri, near Agral t&tet 
latter instance.it is the idea d Nut 
that has travelled, but not its oat- 
ward I forms. Very often, as in Ox 
classicizing art of nortfa-veMen 
India, it is the forms and not the 
ideas. We have to judge each cw 
on its own merits ; and if at tins 
the result of such thinking Is to sany 


£JS! :;2 slinEj b> ,he ancienl incense 

celibate ^ an,e 1 for how could a Church. „ ' . 


that from, say, Baron von 


Wid to C. S. Lewis it had always sometimes entertaining. ...... ... ... 

tan there and had been remarkably B llt t0 re [ urn t0 the tlieolouiarm Curia but also to many members 'y. 0 1 r „ Va,lcl 'P 11 be said J 

otihodox. AH lhc while Rome had Neither the Council itself in “The of lhe Council as a weakening of the d jP no morc lb ^P ” iark .. lbc P rocess 
remained aloof from the Protestant Constitution on the Church " nor the absolutist position. The bishops, L ’ f movement. Thai it did not move 

!-*• f O* “" d SSS S ft. nJS, 0 Ee Co fe h r- «*« “> from too much h P a e °f J’^ed^ 

, ,4 m more Ihan a sidewaysglance ence comp i etely f>ced what ■„ prob . ■nopporiuno mterftrenct by Rome 

at dorts to close the scandalous a kj v the most serious nrnhinn nn?«t with their dioceses, asked to have a . neii n^ r nc |C 'ior mcie. wnai matters 

diritlons that stemmed from the j,.. JJ, e R 0man church in the modern P° silion wilh lhe Po P e In the Church’s '* tb !f k^ 6 F ni'i m 

Sitaafa. Tien allot once Pope government, and they succeeded- society is on the move. That point 

Jobs caled 1 a Council wilh E .. “J but with the Pooe’s central aulhorhv w»scons anllymade atNolrc Dame. 


easy reading 


viiu tiiuitgi, ivsn 111 mum a maiicr ns .. * ■ . . . . — “ 

the use of Latin, seemed not only lo ,ts l ®" ls and.moving into the modern 
thr Curia hilt aka rn inanv mtsmlinrc World. \ Rticun IL it C Oil Id be Said, 


John called ■ a Council 
aixmmfiito as its theme, and 
whole picture changed overnight 


■il with ' V ■? P° ss| o*c to regara at > jr |u was constantly made at Notre Dame, 

least as relatively unimportant ques- but ^' { . h thc P °P® s central authority ' e v Ce ii ent i v fo r example bv Bishop 
■?”? th ‘ tions about worship, celibacy, mixed S^rded They found that Bmle' ' The Conndf with il, effi 

ntght. 1. ^ia^^™.race^onorevc„ rtKe C^iuiion, sen, ;1 ihe world 


Jjtl r ihe cult*™ they need 'behy Uw^u ndai « ^ SS SfSJ* 

™ nlal ? f ,h *. This debate is I 


archaeology has come of age; vii 
is very opportune that, as one olfr 
godfathers of this newcomer to fc 
humanities, Sir Mortimer shonMpi 
us his ideas about the lines t# 
which its further development shoal 
he based. 


^nfriiin'i iri. T t ^ . wotio as at once me imal ecclesiasti- U1W “™ wpwnaiwu, oui are remarkable evidence oE Ihe fact. 

StSL »! ■ n % deVOte ? cal authority and as something tanta- afler the Council had dispersed the The conference at Notre Dame and 

pnsiaxiag examination OE the mnunt rn an inturnniinnai Pone surorisine v made a mtanmaBe a. ... Hr /,o..„n n »o 


quality. Essentially its concern 


i'* i mno ucicimuira views 

about its location; arguing persua- 
sively, but in an undogmatlc and 
unpretentious fashion, in favour of 
Martha’s Vineyard. The case rests 


DR. LEAKEY’S SKULL 

L. S. B. Leakey (Editor) : OMuvai Gorge. Volume 2 : P. V. Tobias: fr 
Cranium and Maxillary Dentition of Australopithecus (ZlnJaUhn^ 


resting 


at any other time in the complete con- 
fidence that no attempt would bo 
made to suppress it. The doors of St. 
Peter's remain open, and (he Roman 
Church, with its vast experience of 


boisei. 264pp. Cambridge University Press. JE4 108. : 

*1 hc rocks of south and east Africa pit heats did not show some dfgw^. 

noire uin .. .1 r. . i # . ■ ... ■_(. ^ I ! k Fmih- 19 


ItrihTi' . 7 , rrem cern, resting on an absolute ecclesias- writes who an indignation mat is Church, with its vast experience oi 

quite be forgotten; and tical authority. brings it into political unfair and misplaced, as though in men arid events, has entered the 

f-Z\ B a Ipnoral impression of ex- dilllcultics. It finds itself forced into spite of its theological and political modern scene and by doing so has 

| mimt which sometimes verges on disagreement with the policies of history the Roman Church could changed it. 


have yielded a wonderful cron of the 
fossil remains of animals which, if not 


: V.' io n sate lanoiaiL lecuon c 

[al JVfarthi s Vineyard on June 27. ,Mm whi 
.' a .:'.fi°od jourhalkt. as well as a great 


man’s direct ancestors, were closely 
related to the slock from which he is 


' • -~ry* journalist, as well as a 

’ "* *•" A ei,tbu , siHSli ? • Vinlander, Mr,- ou 
S ||i! •’ ' • ■-Anderson has recorded the story of. of 
mm ii - fly®* 1 */\. a boqk- Which makes a = - ' ■ 
: I" 1 1 .:flw nd « j addition to the literature of 

IS \ ,■ ^‘seai. voyages in small boats. ? n ' 

; [f’ r!i ; V :i ?’^ w?ll ?. ,he best hndition in SJ 
M :■ A E, ^ llsb wnl| HB about ships and the pr 
inir L & p| 5 • : 'Vhp go down to thc sea in them, wh 


out of the fog qbove lhe fragile hull fit the Vinland setllement is con- 
of the cuttei*. firmed b'eyohd doubt by archago- 

.The aim of John Anderson’s ffl will- try, and 

‘ ‘° le -L himS f’ Andersoifhas* done^b^an^approa^ 

s? f f 5si is'good a sa stois 

'ss k“ n cniures in ii,e ' iiut ' ks ° f Leit 


firmed b'eyohd doubt by archaiio- for p,ccm « toWlher the evo- 

logteal . evidence, men will try and il lt, ? nar /^ )lJR ¥ of lhc bonunids. Thy 
rightly sq, lo discover it, as Mr. ?k Ud3 f °! l ! cm hus , bccn bedevilled hy 
Anderson has done, by an approach IS®, t i lct , al cncb , discoverer of u 
from the sea. Few, however, will ncw f H SSil bas empliaslzcd its dillei- 


write as good a book, as this about 

Mlmr a/liinnliiFA.. !. iL. 1 .... r W •# 


I the VIKINGS AT HOME 

' ; ; -f^SQt'E'JNE SUV’PSON ! Everyday Oft in Iht vikhg Age. 208pp. Batefbid. 25s. 


the fact that each discoverer of u 
new fossil has empliaslzcd its differ- 
cnees from other specimens, instead 
of stressing similarities, in conse- 
quence the over-confident enthusiasts 
have rushed into giving each new find 
a specific at$ often a new . generic 

htHMA hMfcvPA U L n . I.... * ' ■ '.i. i 


morpholoeicit difference from ,0 
South African populations, ,lhoiipJ* 
may doubt whether such ctiffeireKw 
adequate to postulate generic, br 
specific, distinctions— it may ®. 
that they warrant no more tto ^ 
specific distinctions. •. ; 1 

Nevertheless 11 is claimed W-'Jj 
results cif Professor Tobias’s 
a iui lysis Suggest that Zlnjantwf* 
must lie classed as a 
species of the genus 

pit hints, related to the two Sog 

African variants of the |bnus> w 
robust and the slender km®. 
the specific name /(..itd/jfi ■ • 

Th- l « ■ M mm' fAiinn.ffll 'I Ih^ 


RITUAL AND GOSPEL 

» : Leviticus and Numbers. 364pp. 51 
be Gospel of Luke. 322pp. 45s. ' 


STORM-CENTRAL 


Leviticus and Numbers. 364 
off (Editor) : The Gospel of Luke. 322pp. < 

New Editions. Nolson. 


50s. E. Earle 

The Century 


E. W. Nicholson: Deuteronomy and Tradition. 
Blackwell. 25s. 


^tury Bible” was a name about ritual and Numbers very 
^loown to it previous generation largely so. In consequence, the 
l«!|We students as that of a highly av «Bge reader finds little to interest 
hM- series Iff hihlinni nom. bim \ and Ihe result has been that 


During the past half-century tho book 
known by its Septuaglnlal misnomer 
as Deuteronomy has been a storm- 
centre in Old Testament studies. Its 


i ’ w ries of biblical com- 


■fttaifcs* which enmhinp/i UII |WI no fl *fHenglh treatment of either 
!bfe7 h Tf,‘ ombi " ed “ ulh0 , rl - : book hus appeared In English for 
w * b popular forty years. An up-to-date treai- 

over-ntinnlurt nrnennlg. H.ani k .. 1 n ..knk. 


date, authorship and provenance 
have been the source of widely differ- 
ing theories. Dr. Nicholson's book, a 


not over-popu la r) prcscnla- 


nEJ.'*? Published in thirty-four 
of pocket-book size, in the 


menu by a scholar of Dr. Snaith'i 
calibre is therefore all the mpre wel- 


come, especially as in all fields of 


■ s best blit incomplete evidence. 
The discovery in 1959 of the frag- 


f nets of the UMQWM-w -3^ 
first it was claimed 
were made by 


>«' 0 r so-years of the present theological learning liturgical mal- 
JfjT The:. tad chosen for com- lers are at the moment very much to 
the text of the English the fore., In his introduction . Dr. 
tbe General Editor Snaith Includes two necessarily brief 


mcnl, of ‘ a - fossil skull .acking ,hu 

bollom.jow lhe lower levels of lhe ™S Sf Ho,m 

OldqVDi exposure was no exception. tho ciinDPClfnn thntff, 


liters- - discussed : animals : p| v i n o j„ W / S |J° ,he slI 8S cStJon that v4* 

q), beds, cosmetics, drink, I- ^s BTpnlS* ° f | H | tu Vl ® e .’ D i’’ ‘he hunter but 
i-fe. vfurs, games, hangihas ! * «Lu ' iJlS/ ' n : s !, s,ed 0 . 11 „8 |Vin £7 l appears likely tha r 


games, hangings ! ^“‘2 «® 5led on giving r l uppears likely that A. 

and so forward to- ? apd .specific name, possibly but improb#^^ 

S, . slaves, . ; tbols, • Jo iS* c0l foversy but bone iools. was not ifljCj. 

sngeance. Women k h * cmot, ops have calmed the Oldo.wan culture 

*ces are doc time n- the main tine 


aimen- l T ZlnfluMuro* the main fine 

ie pro- P usbo ^ et wifi fact a piember of the . Professor Tobias thor^^X 
frifor- no ■ ?:*?** bcen uies the poWiWIilJt.W-^JTad' 
ishion; P v? e *?. f ; tbe b roken bi ts of l he pitheci nes were ’ .tool; t/ft-n u». 

skull- together th fair lirrDrn'nu nnrt ■ rk«» . WB®. ®®‘- • l ■* 


rb. 6f; their 
W*0d this ^ 
ej twice and •. 


^ Tesjaftient as Well as for essays, one on “The History, of tfie 
latb SyMPTn-W*?,- Adeney ; and Priesthood" and the other on "The 
So,d ' for as little as' Temple Sacrifices ", which will be 
. found of more general interest ; and 

T Wtt8 the l92Qs.sonie of thc New in his commentary proper be pays 
■ T «4^ent volumes warp ravk«! nnH P ar t*cular attention lo the Jewish 
T if - tradition of exegesis of the two books 
te,S.L 1 ^ COntent ’ but th ® alongside the Christian. 

Df. Elfis is an American, and his 

i ^New^Hdffion "l The Goi P el °f LUke inevitably in- 
'ffij d^ r ipti 0 n^ ^ the “New v ' les comparison wilh, other recenl 
ih.iwt' a* comoletelv 1 commentaries . on this Gospel. On 

SSK wIhbbgh desSed on the wb° le II stands thc lesl very. well. 

Convinced that St, Luke was "a care- 
ful historian " who did, not; invent 


dated .with 
Ibb'potas- 
'ejFbyer a 
y !ds much 


the sympatric 


the sympathy aoe 

tenre of « ■ mo re. «<!g3&- . 


it ft- i-vi be appreciated oesi wnen ne is recog- 

of^Am^S nized also as a theologian and 
l L 01 me American » , * „a an «,k^ n Putins 


ongsiue me 

Professor .'TohjS #52. 


TV'T, ■■ , '■ « 

;iri y rjip'na I en.(Qr'Vl' p.«<r 



aiiu ^,u55ioiy ;hs ntuen protessor * eiiitw; 

WO yea rs ago. • . . meticulous knd 

introduction Professor Sir lion of the skull I h® a ij 4 .lp(W§: 


Htroductlon Professor Sir lion of the skull J v ■ .j 
IGtOs GInrk points put the fines with grjat 
disfribulibn. in space, and features :apd 

no Httye, of 1 thd ' ausira- cal ■ cpmpamons^wilj.^j 

ss that this, 'Specimen re- fossil and 

separated from the almost' lext is illnnunated oy . ^ ,jp 


the similar, >ne recorded as having 
taken plhce in a different conlext'al 
: MattheW xlii, 53-58 and Mark yi,' 
1-6: St. Luke, Dr. Ellis says, em- 


: 1-6: St. Luke, Dr. hlbs says,, env 
^ftd' it J bri O I G P Io y fi a different source and changes 
' IteMrltai) setting"; and “tfie epi- 
ft rtir. Scope of each _ •* 't;- an . a trnrisi- 


Of KS; W**™ from the almost text is JUnmmai^ b ^ 

I VbUtme 1] ^ ^ ,de {ihcalJs similar skulls of the robust did photographic- P dearff-JJ- 

.°. f A «*>r‘i>omcZ Tom ever/ Ml 
hM^bv morK fi !< ' ?? utb Afri ^ by a gap of a million vetded:^ This book 


tbrni 120 iUu 

no drawm « maffo k. 


a gap of a million veiled.' This bo 

-Th- nonlle, 6rwt?ll <t hut it 


Mlii 

, j '• a;: i!-r SvS 





tj’v. " . • ' *• -f !-i-:-l- >" •; 





has been “ used as a tratti» 


work of distinguished scholarship, 
will be welcomed by all Old .Testa- 
ment students. He not only offers a 
fully documented account of all the 
theories which have- attempted .to 
solve the historical and literary prob- 
lems of DBUlerpnppiy but also- pro-, 
ppunds ail interesting theory, of. his 
own which !deserves serious considera- 
tion. 

Already in the early 1920s the Issue' 
of the date and provenance . of the 
book bad been raised. Welch had 
argued for a seven th-century date and 
an origin in northern Israel, while 
Kenneu had argued strongly for a 
post-exilic date and an origin in Jud-. 
aean. priestly circles. Jn recent years 
the, theory of a horihehj origin for 
the book has beeri revived ia a qeW 
form as. the result, of 'form-critical 
studies. In Dr. Nicholson’s words, 

.The new understanding has come about 1 
Concerning . the broad traditional basis 
upon which fhe book stands — the tradi- 
tions' of the old .Israelite amphkiyony 
—as well the new Insights' into the 
important role played by" the cult in the' 
formation of the literature of the Old 
Testament. . ... 

• dpe':Wrge]y 

to - the 1 work Of Professor Noth,: of-, 
wbldt Dr. NicholSpn .gives- a full- 
account. *, On.* the' other Bartd lhc 
northern /theory, . even in its new. 
forfn. fails to eXplain 'the strongly 
based Hebrew tradition of tfte find- . 
ing of. a lawbook In the Temple at. 
Jerusalem in the rifiga of Jqsiah in . 
62 1 a.c., which most Old Testa rite nl 


of the book von Rad concludes that It 
has a two-fold nature,' On the one Jiand 
it contains a great deal of old cultic 
material, scrips of apodejcilc command- 
ments nod priestly torath, all of which 
has been worked over and presented 
homilebioaUy. In addition to Ihla he 
sees Deutctonomy as-impregnated, with 
the ideology of the Old sacral Institution 
of the Holy. -War. W . . . . .; 

From these;, facts Professor von 
Rad concludes that' (be. authors 
of Deuteronomy were the bearers of 
a priestly; add cultic 'tradition 


•■Tv 
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rnafeenw Vu7ndi.d hv'7'”;/ 2? enial ,ssue OI me nature or me , it « a muug,. 3 u.»c P m- This debate is the astonishing result 

Roman Chu,ch - I{ confronts the gress had been made at leas In the of the Council, and these two books 
a .a . world as at once the final ecclesiasti- direction of cautious explanation, but are remarkable evidence of the fact. 

nOlBIJD LuSOiOBIRnS. devoted to n I ...>L l,. J __ . . afUr I l-ia ho/I /lunuriurl tha m. r . n J 


145pp. Oxford; 


forward the view that Deuteronomy 
originated among circles of Levites 
in the Judaean countryside in the 
seventh centu ry n.c. Of this view Dr. 
Nicholson snys: 


On the basis of n fomi^rllical analysis 
of (be book von Rad concludes that it 


stemming ;• ultimately front the, 
period of the tribal league. The 
many difficulties presented by this 
view are ■ -carefully arid con vine* 


view are • -carefully .arid convinc- 
ingly set forth by the • author. 


who finally, offer* a the oty -which he 
suggests miy reconcile the Conflict- 
ing elements - in the problem of- 
Deuteronomy* He suggests that the 
, book .origin aled arpong ' circles of 


prophets who were active in northern 
'Israel and fled south to Judah qfter 
; the collapse of northern Israel 'in 721 
b.c. Here they continued their work 
In the belief That the future of- Israel 
as Yabweh's covenant people Jay .wjth 
the southern people who =. Had re- 
mained relatively ' untouched •• by the 
destruction wrought by the Assyrians 
upon their northern brethren. - The 
implications of (his attractive’ theory 
are carefully worked out by ' the 
author/ ■ c'v •■: r 


.'It, 4 most encouraging to find a 
piece -of such .admirable .' scholarship 
emanating 1 from a member of the 
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tie : form of Deuttrpoomy, before ii nient. scholars, of. whom it may be ■ ; 

nassed thtobah the 'hands, pf/ post--' hopefidy said >ln ^the words of the 
?e takLlmV ?xiUc d editorsm assumeSflnal form. .‘“Instead of thy fathers - 

heina-wriuen ■ Professor vbn Rad,/ while .accepting- • shajl -be. -thy children, whom thou 
SiSoii 'Nbih’s amphictre^ ; thep^ iS[ Kl the-, majjst make,: prtuces «•- all vibe 
especiaity o . cij]tic or ^ illS o f tbe bppk, ^hds .put r eartfi . L. 
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JT l CtlOU ( confi mted) 

FELLOW 

*!■ I. M. Stewart : I itnderlyn's 
Kingdom. 288pp. Goliancz. '25s. 

Il ih always :i iclicf to rend a novel 
by rtn.li a complete professional as 
J. I. Aj. Sicwari. even though, as 
I u*re, it fads shoii of complete 
pc liic veil ienl. !•"« uiderfyiTv Kingdom 
h basically about the dangers of Irv- 
ing to organize and direct lhc cicii- 
live life of an artist vvhen one has no 
intrinsic feeling for the end product. 
I lie narrator. Jeremy Shcllord, a 
young Oxford don. forms a strange 
friendship with a rich American 
couple, Bernard and Louise Vander- 
lyn Louise is iiueresled in forming 
some kind of educational foundation. 
When Shcflord next meets Vandcr- 
Ivn, Louise is dead and Vunderlyn is 
practising her theories on an Aegean 
island where he lias instituted a study 
haven for artists among whom is the 
brilliant young Mark Varley, 
a former Oxford acquaintance 
of Shcllord 's. Vandcrlyn is mar- 
ried again, to a young and beau- 
tiful wife. Gemma. Tie is also 
obsessed with Mark, treating him as a 
second son. forcing his talent, pulling 
him in an impossible relationship with 
Gemma. Tensions gather ; the boy 
cracks under the strain of having his 
slender talent smothered in an unfami- 
liar glasshouse, never being allowed 
to be himself. He is also hopelessly 
in love with Gemma, implicated with 
Bernard's stepdaughter (by Louise), 
and antagonized by Gemma's Greek 
boy favourite. Finally, fate, in Ihe 
form of an earthquake, takes its toll. 

Always engrossing in a welcom- 
ing. explicit style, the book never 
really breaks the skin of the problems 
il attacks. It is as if too much were 
explained; loo much that should be 
hinted at and felt obscurely is taken 
out, examined and deprived of its 
basic mystery. The Oxford setting 
is consummately, if sometimes senti- 
mentally. done ; the high table con- 
versation convincing and worthy of 
.its subjects; the level of concern 
unfluggingly high. But one is always 
conscious of an intelligence stooping 
to make itxeir comprehensible to the 
Generat Reader, a determination to 
make ail things dear Whatever the 
cost. 


GREY COMEDY 

RoRFitr Troop : The Hammering. 269pp. Michael Joseph. 30s. 
Michael Orslfk : The Imperial Room, 253pp. Longmans. 25s. 


fair cops 

Heath and Mr. Prettyinan. 192pp, q o1 | 


Two hooks that deal in dif- 
ferent ways with an increasingly 
inhuman ami impersonal world. 
Robert Troop and Michael Orslcr 
have both turned to black comedy 
and ironic farce — always a deli- 
berately dehumanized form — to 
express a growing concern with 
the chaos amt greed, futility and 
selfishness lurking beneath the 
c i vj I ized su bu rhan su rfaee. M i . 
Troop's hopeless put -upon hern 
is Peter Horcnscn. an assimil- 
ated Jewish investment consul- 
tant who fails to take his own 
advice over a little flutter and lands 
him self in debt | L . the tune of £3.800: 
a deliberately pathetic .sum by city 
standards, hut enough to destroy his 
own coinmutcri/ed security. He 
appeals for help to his durmilory- 
Inwn friends, but all impor- 
tunately demand increasingly 
surrealist returns for their aid. 
ranging from advice to a mad 
old American in his scheme to 
take over Ihe town, and put back- 
bone into the British, to stud duly 
for a well-bred but infertile ex-Air 
Commodore, the scion of the golf 
club and symbol of the decaying 
British upper class. Tn the end. 
Horensen, rejected 


is lacking and black comedy .shades 
nil" into grey boredom. 

Another ex-patriot view of an in- 
creasingly hectic society is The 

Imperial Room. Michael Order's 

first novel. The setting is a thinly 

disguised Hongkong; the lunacy 
and sterility of the surging, ludic- 
rously expanding life there is mir- 
rored in the Museum of the Mixed 
Heritage, which never has any visi- 
tors but which continues heed levs, 
useless, hopeless. Its employees. 
Chinese and ' English, ceaselessly 
intrigue and worry about thei’i 
own insignifiL-ant affairs, never 
understanding each others’ com- 
plexities. The Imperial Room 

of the title is one of the gal- 
leries which has been closed as 
long as anyone can remember, for 
no apparent reason, and which, when 
opened, is found to contain no fabu- 
lous collection of treasures, but 
merely the evidence of some petty 
corruption and the mushroom-grow- 
ing trays of one of the .staff. The city, 
the Museum, the Imperial Room: 
Chinese boxes symbolizing descend- 
ing planes of futility. 

Here again, there is some over- 
wri ting- -rather an obsessive amount 
of description of ihe teeming, unvi- 
able madness and impersonality 


Kinni.iii Gills 

Bars H. Di-ai : Fancy's Knell. 156pp. (iollancz. (& 

JOYCE PlIHIFK J 

Hi nry Cai vin 


ianez. h 


Ihe ( l links in the ( imam, I9ln n 
,i m -.- i nc,uny 1S0p ‘ p PI \ Cl "*- a. 


alike by wife 

(who sees his tragedy as a means to ~T7. ’"V 0 '.*** 

personal fulfilment in the charity , c ' tv wh,ch ,s constllll tly being 
field), children (who never noticed fru 'fi«sly demolished and poinllessly 

redeveloped— 'but the book is 


him much anyway) and friends, he ■ “ — ‘* ,w . .‘ a 

““ muddy 

°, f c ,7Tp r f e ; 15? E 

land indeed the sterility of England farce is subtly contrived: there 

itself, is fair enough game, as is a scarcely perceptible slipping 
indeed is man's inhumanity to man; away, which gathers momentum until 
but both these themes eventually *£ e . Retl Chinese troops announce 


elude Ihe author, one because ihe 
English class system is seen, and im- 
perfectly understood, from outside 
(the author is Canadian by birth and 


bheir imminent invasion over the 
border ns a result of a mock film 
battle in the city, which itself results 
from a misunderstood novel written 
by one of th c characters: Michael 


MELLOW 

CflAiM Bermant : Swinging in the 
Rain. 157pp. Hodderand Stough- 
ton. . 2 Is. 

Swinging in ihe Rain makes its 
.appearance rather belatedly. It 
should be' strictly summer holiday 
reading or- so slight Ts it — bank- 
holiday weekend reading. The 
book is the reverse of "compul- 
sive reading. Yet the author 
claims In an 11 Historical Warn- 
ing'* which takes the place of 
a.preface, that its purpose remains at 
.least semi-serious, " a protest against 
thc pace of change and against 
. instant everything, including instant 
—indeed, constant— sex. In essence, 
it is a sigh for mellowness.’ ' 

T Unfortunately Mr. Bermont's ■ 
targets are only too obvious. His 
central character is a Conservative 
chocolate manufacturer, with a fad- 
> querulous and vaguely dissatis- 

• fled wife, , a daughter . who is “ a 
pseudo ^problem’’, particularly with 

i respect tr/hef ^hastily, apd a son 

• yyhoro ]je regards With some- reason 

ii'nbpiilte ’V The Chocolate 
maker's main ambition is to standard-, 
izfc the shape, flavour and .wrapping, 
of chpcplaies throughout thp nations 
. of the tyorjd ; hence the founding, of; 
*“ hitor-Chcic ", a tiny ; and , indeed 
- liquefying 'basis which' nevertheless 
bllovys ihe aiiihdf to tilt at the United : 
Nft.fi oftV the Foreign ... Office, the 
' .(roriinton*. jMarket; television inter- 
Yyiews/ parties ; '.for. gQSSip-pblunin 
‘ personalities the Nw Statestiiaii 
(by (he foundation of a rival called 
i. Iffe Old Statesman with, a leader 1 
: headed " Outdated Virtues Lie law, 
artd ; a private schodl which is but the 
/dimmest dim shade of .Llanabbft. 

level 
an 

through ttie iisugi Channels 
e- (wlien the : ma pufactu rer explains 
-’ ;i&tobe\feefe after being 'shot through 
^the. stomach) My colon hft? been re- 
:• dOced - to v a! : sfcrnif colon Sweetness 
-ft lid IjtghL'apd'TpeUdwness 7, If so jt Is 
..tte s^eetttBss of the ^fircentre, the 
■lightness' Of'thc LighiProgrammeand 
Hie niello woes?; after all, : of the .’ 
autumnal, v/ : ; I. , 


education.) and the other because nrcP" 6 01 Lhc c . harncter ^ : Micliael 
what the blurb calls his "almost expCr i ly on 

casua I intel lectual strength "—that is. IilmdffJ F ve .C under ; 

the power slickly to shane nianv an ff anc,m 8 lhe oriental civilization and 

i l F enCe i ^i e most °P a 9 fte trans- treated very differently by Francis 

nf S l er f 0, i ty lre ^ S 0D *5? heeJs Kin «- Michael Orsler’s approach is 
pertinent observations. Control no less serious for its being^comie. 

INTERPENETRATIONS 

James Kennanvay : Some Gorgeous Accident . 194pp. Longmans. 25s. 


A tew years ago j[ Uml. ixl .is j t .i new 
general inn uf wrilerx such as Ken- 
neth Giles was going to give new 
life lo that always promising foim 
of thriller, police detect ion. What 
sccmeil to lie promised was a certain 
realism, of people, of environment, 
aiul of l lie work itself, and a mine 
serious pursuit of the material, un- 
bound by formula. 

Too soon, the hopes have been dis- 
sipated, and Mr. Giles’-, new lu'ok. 
Death and Mr. Prettyman, is u use- 
ful type-example. Harry James, who 
showed substantial promise u> a De- 
lee live -Sergeant in the first book, 
Some Hea\l.\ No More, lias settled 
down into sub-Allcynism. with Taney 
waistcoats and a nice little wife (she 
may be the girl of the first hook, but 
is so umiifiercnliulcd she might he 
anyone). The pair of them have 
a cosy Ollicer/O.R. relation- 
ship with the comic bibulous 
Sergeant, and a passion for 
high-sounding but somewhat pecu- 
liar dishes (distinctly odd lo egg-and- 
breadcninib a wine-soaked goose and 
then put it in a white sauce), and Che 
usual line in stale, sharp marital back- 
chat. Scotland Yard is peopled with 
avuncular superiors, kind hearts 
'neath crusty exteriors— wc recall 
Miss Marsh's Superintendent Yco— 
and there are backgrounds of Lon- 
don and sub-county types, best 
achieved, long ago, by Margery 
ALIingham. There's quite a substan- 
tial plot, this time to do with lawyers 
and trusts and an apparent Jill-the- 
Ripper, and with a more palatable 
framework, a good book was here! 
But as with so many of its males, the 
general tone is vulgar and knowing in 
r Sunday-supplcmcnt way. In short, 
police detection is still a guide to not 
very gracious living rather Ilian — 
but it is not for thc reviewer to say 
what il ought to be. only miserably 
to record that it still Is not it. 

Thc corrupt township is a favour- 


prophesy about myflm 

there is promi- ■ * 
, ls & right ei 
s •‘‘Cnse of fun- 
d her revolting 
here. Wilhliwuu,,^ 


tad Crafts 

0 m with Bencscii. Eve. 
'P £ScH ' nraiiiJ/ej In the Albertina. 
^KrSedbyR.R iekett 
h Schfln, revised by Felice 

Hutchinson, '* * ”--* u v 

wlio practise j, as virlualk 
the chic duty nf'/lir, nn'lOs 

raped and murdered ‘-l. 0 Drawings »« * lie Albertina 
bonuMful Gerninn publi- 

Ibis is a firsi nr, i-i --j ■ ■ - ll W. urhich was reviewed in these 

April 23, 1964. It con- 
«<) large-scale reproductions, 
jo colour, all of which are of cx- 

jquality.ofa selection of draw- 

all schools, as well as a short 
of the collection and sehol- 
fitfw on each plate, written by 
K Professor Bencsch, former 
-t . c_ AlUartinn 'rhf» Irans- 


hu,«rjato| yl fc^^gg 
^■reUBcnl Brown, boib 


CRIMINUSCM 


Lilian Jackson Braun: Jltfti 
Who Could Read Bathah 
191pp. Collins. 16s, 

More and more Siamese 
appear in United States dcle,v, 
but this is n better cat than Ki 
and a real help to the aging newra 
in solving the arty murders iah 
mitlwest town. 


Ellis Peters : Black h tke Cub 
of mv True Love's Heart, lift 
Collins. 16s. 


-Mriis bed and reads smoothly, 
ftqaality and scope of the collee- 
fai offers a representative survey of 
£ object, and it can be strongly 
Wmemled to all amateurs. 


iniff, Zaidee. Art is for All. 
112pp. Mills and Boon. 25s. 

Jlin Lindsay has widened the field of 
Vt Art for Smiles with a new book 
Elowrsfor‘‘ less able children" 
-(he physically handicapped and the 
rfacaisoully sub-normal. She shows 
haw their sense of personal ffiilure 
cm be overcome by the patient teach- 
ingof the mastery of materials. Their 
vjmty is displayed in seventy-two 
illustrate of string puppets, 
abstract paintings, mobiles, prints, 
lota poles, and papier mSchd bowils. 
Some of them are remarkably 


Wuijiirc, Guy R. Making a Minia- 
m Theatre. 79pp. Faber and 
Faber. 25s. 

Hr. Williams, a schoolmaster, con- 
JkKted a handsome model theatre 
fafoschool and decided to write a 
tool telling others how they could 
Bade ooe. The colour frontispiece of 
, „ _ . Bfe model is of a kind to promote 

Young Dominic, son of 

Superintendent Feke is by step, with the help of clear 

song weekend m a fine t ^ e construction pro- 


.... „ , it min- song weeKcnu in a line iuiij j nTU ; n - t t,_ 

lie theme in American thriller';; in county college, togelherwitb 
Fancy's Knell the corruption is a kind friend Tcssaf We have met 

of sexual, arrangement one can them before, and their loving a 

imagine being nnoroved of bv Ameri- n^rmnlm nl-iuc f-hnnw in stase sets include a 


imagine being approved of by Ameri- 
can sociologists if discovered in 
primitive tribes. But in the southern 
town oF Bellefontc this dark secret 
rouses so much shame and ruge 
among thc prosperous middle classes 


normalcy plays chorus to mnri ^ “1“: 

passionate as the old f F,E,n ‘ k,t 

sound off in the background. 

Peters is n good thriller-writer, 
for his characters and his craft. « 


his title is absurdly long. 


Some Gorgeous Accident involves 
primarily three characters. The first 
is Link, a one-time ace news-photo- 
grapher who has covered ware and 
crises ail over ihe world, but who is 
now going downhill ; he is hard-drink- 
ing, complex, introspective. The 
second. Fidtles, is a dedicated doctor 
running a vaguely unorthodox clinic 
for thc mentally as well ns physically 
.sick. He conceals a deep humanUari- 
anism behind r laconic, withdrawn 
manner. The third is a girl, Susie, 
beautiful, generous, vulnerable. She is 
a born victim. ' 

All three are lonely, all potentially 
self-destructive, and potentially des- 
tructive of one another, yet each Is 
searching for contact, for love. Mr. 
Kenn.iway’s technique is .to show 
dramatically their juxtaposed- self- 


revelations and their varied and 
various responses to events and lo 
their own inter-relationships. At 
first this approach may appear 
staccato, for there is no straight story 
hue, .but II is very skilfully handled ; 
the links are of ntmosphere and tone. 

The feel oF London, swinging in 
the void, is excellently conveyed — 
the pseudo-excitements, thc mocked 
and mocking “ hip " language, the 
wrecked telephone kiosks, thc casual 
love affairs. And underneath is M the 
capyon of loneliness ", But you have 
to keep going. And you can always 
move on, to Rome, or Paris, or New 
York, or the East. "The world ", as 
one exiled Lithuanian describes it, 
was a chain' of displaced camps that 
were more comfortable than they 
used to be." 


POP. ART 

James Blish : The Seedling Stars. 185pp. Fnbor and Faber. 
M. K. Joseph j The Hole in the Zero. 192pp. Goliancz, 21s. 
Brian W. Aldiss : An Age. 224pp. Faber and Faber. 21s. 
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Wonder. 3 SF Stories. 197pp. 
Most of the stories that make lip 


novel us n series of. 


GIRL MEETS GIRL 

MADELErNE Riley \ A Spot mgggr than God. 190pi>. Goliancz. 21s 
ICONIC A Stirling ; \The Summer of a Dormouse. 239pp. Goliihs 25s 

ii!? .LiU'-.l "ii dark ph®, of -ft modern, fairy storv. Dneinr* 


wiuie L,aioQuc pmiosopben Rose, 

pluriip bl on^e w ith a qarrow convent their ■■ troubles a n^fV t IC • U re ?? u ® in 

background, drops into the arms of ^ 1*2 ■? f 

■Dfeleep, an; Jihaiah' student witEr art' Andersen Ius J°5L 

arranged -marriage awaiting him in be thaUhe^uihnr k S- d it may 

Jw .!« ««■ 


Brian W. Aldiss i An Age. 224pp, Faber and Faber. 21a. KP in India will find most useful. 
John Wynmiam, Murray Leinster, Jack Williamson: A of. adult education 

Wonder. 3 SF Stories. 197pp. Sidgwlck and Jackson. w KT.^S Iadian conditions Is' 

_ . both for the enor- 

in various forms. It the terms In which It is 

the inadequacy of the 
JJ^ayallable to meet it, More 
million people, 
,»r|rtater than the total popu- 
are illiterate; and 
Styler tightij' points out, 
JotniBan quite the same 
i because India 

Skm.' -Li JffWB tradition of non- 

wJ*- ?' ls nevertheless 

SSoSSSwK 

surveys . the 
uqtUhow frus- 
y'®»- . most . earnest 
aTK ^ stfital.gov- 
^ 10 «ratml<s with ... the task 


logical enquiries into 
organizes and intojpKh. 
Echoes of Blake, W- .55 

Plotinus, Christ abound; gg 
religion, conscience all » ^ 
part in a remarkable 

Joseph is bnllianib^jS 
, iwhefi tbeSPlP?' 


fessor .»»»! - — 
but the ending, ivhen w 


James Blish's new collection will be 
new to British renders, although they 
were written ten years ago. They con- 
firm him as one of the best live or 
six living writers of science fiction. 

The theme that underlies The Seed- 
ling Stars is Man's efforts to popu- 
late Ihe universe, not by transforming 
hostile environments 
but by adapting 
ditions. " " ” 

Humanity. . , hmi uic iuuiiu. or me compicx»? a^i u 

m these stories in places as dis- argument that 8p es 
parate as one of Jupiter's moons is never less than 
(where their chemical structure has disturbingly and nKmonyLj^j* 
been altered to one based on ammo- Brian AldisS is otie ^, r0 Jific 5^ 
nia and sulphur) find the bottom of mncl racn^ipd and most P . . i,uu 
the sea (where they exist' in micro- 
scopic form). His ability to convey 
.Without undue, emphasis the funda- 
mental human link that exists between 
curious forms of man in exotic sur- 
rotmdlngs is as flawless as his skill 


W^.W.B, Adult Education in 
«*«. 114pp. Oxford University 
Pr«L 8s.6d. 

JjuDpretehtlous little book, writ- 
‘aoy the Director of Adult Educa- 
University of Hull, 
thoroughly ^ practical advice 
central and statal nuthori- 
K^tB lDdia win find most useful. 


Brian Aldis-S -- „ c1 , nr0) im.^ 

most respected and m° 
authors. The subject 
book. An .-Age, *. W 
standby, time travel.. o ' pH 
however, J“f£S 

iivicr »n ihe subleot m. ?Jr^ vZf 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

\The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review 
ycry dificre.rt ; he, like all thoughtful had helped to set off the Indian social 


Indians today, aims at Ihe spread, not 
of book-learning, still less of western 
culture, but of a new awareness of 
thc world. 

History 

Bill, E, G. W. Catalogue of the 
Papers of RtmndvU Painter {1812- 
1895), First Earl of Sel borne. 56pp. 
Lambeth Palace Library. 

A guide to the contents of the collec- 
tion of Sclborne family and political 
papers, which Lord Sclborne gave lo 
Lambeth Palace Library in 1962, is 
now provided in this catalogue com- 


rcnaissancc by fostering reforming 
instincts which remained largely dor- 
mant in Indian society, they were 
scarcely more effective than many 
rv ' notable men in changing the 
faith of those among whom they 
laboured. Mr. Potts has a very 
interesting chapter on the Indian 
response to missionary endeavour, 


in the Principality but never served a 
town bigger than Wrexham. They 
were never much noted for delighting 
their shareholders but ihcir history is 
of absorbing interest both to .students 
of local history and local worthies 
and, of course, to all students of rail- 
way transport. Volume l is a fine 
piece of detailed research, well pre- 
sented with some nice humorous 


. tr u:,u i . ; r-» »t*m aumu nice Humorous 

n wh 1C h he attempts lo explain why touches, and demonstrating yet again 
he Baptist creed, in common with what faith (sometimes misplaced), 
atl other branches of Christianity, hope and confidence inspired our 
failed to secure a firmer hold on the forebears at the mere mention of a 
Indian nund. In some cases, it seems, new railway scheme, 

r ^ the approach was wrong;. more stress 

piled by the Lambeth Librarian. The wa * laid upon what Ranvmohan Roy Fenton, E. W. Locomotives in Re- 
documenls, mainly of the last cen- called " the introduction of mysteri- lirement. Second Series. 


X. T'T" - MrinTnc trans- 
■' l k ^ °''y with indusimleSlvX the author’s sometimes m- 
age , x core, and enforced arose has been successfully 

. Co °P cra 'ion^ 

7 Plains- The prop , 

charming and there arecoLi 
orgies galore, but what thTJu 
Mo 1 1 1 n a nd l he beautiful qm a 
doing on the jacket, Caw ( y 
knows. ^ ” 

Henry Calvin Is good wiihimi 
ton heroes whose right-ihj^i 
naively makes rings round the e>2 
sophisticates, This one h a D ima 
live Forfar plumber ap for surf 
in wicked Glasgow. An 
well-adventured creature in u 
anuiNing book. 


tury, arc first grouped under dates, 
and a more detailed insight into their 
contents is then obtainable from the 
index which occupies Ihe great part 
of Lhc book. 

HEDLEY, Ol\VEN. Windsor Castle. 

240pp. Hale. 35s. 

As a royal residence for 900 years 
Windsor Castle, originally one of the 
Conqueror’s protective ring of fort- 
resses around London, is so much 
a part of history that il cunnot have 
been easy to compress the story Into 
a book of such modest length. Within 
tite limits imposed, the task is well 
done. The additions made to Wil- 
liam’s fortress by later kings are 
defined and shown on a map. A chap- 
ter is devoted to ihe foundation of 
the Order of the Garter (the author 
is not persuaded by Dr. Margaret 
Murray that the incident of the drop- 
ped garter has any connexion with 
witchcraft and the Old Religion), and 
another to its pageantry. Literary 
associations from The Merry Wives 
and Asbmale’s book on the Garter 
down to the fictions of Harrison Ains- 
worth are not overlooked, nor, of 
course, such accretions of folklore as 
the legend of Herne the Hunter. And 
there is a good account of thc open- 
ing of the tomb of Charles I, in the 
presence of the Prince Regent, in 1813. 

Knapton; E. J. and Derry, T. K. 

Europe and the }V odd since 1914. 

474pp. John Murray. 45s. 

The final instalment of the authors' 
three-volume history of Europe 
since 1450 spans the half-century 
from the beginning of the First World 
War to the end of 1964. Because of 
the shorter time-span the modem his- 
tory of the leading powers, including 
Britain, caii be examined in closer de- 
tail, apd the scope is extended to In- 
clude the United Stntes and develop- 
ments In Asia and Africa ; but the his- 
tory remains essentially that of the 
chief countries of Europe. It includes 
some illustrations and a large number 
of maps. 

Major, J. Russell. The Western 

World. 1,152pp. Muller. £5. 

This substantial volume by an Ameri- 
can professor of history Undertakes 
more thap a factual account of the 
development of the western world 
during and since the Renaissance in 
the arts, science and philosophy as 
well as in its political and economic 


olis dogmas and of relations which 
at first sight appear incredible " than 
upon the positive ethical aspects of 
the Christian faith. It is among the 
truest titles to fame of the Serampur 
trio that they tried to correct this; 
and their conclusion that the perman- 
ent establishment of Christianity in 
India required the turning over of 
the control of churches to the in- 
habitants of the land has been amply 
born out by the strength today of 
such ecumenical movements as are 
represented by the Church of South 
India. 

Ubrarianshlp 

Saunders, W. L. ( Editor). Librarian- 
ship in Britain Today. 173pp; The 
Library Association. £2. 

Fourteen lectures giving an overall 
picture of the present state and pos- 
sible future development of librarian- 
ship In this country. They were given 
by English librarians contributing to 
a British Council course for members 
of the profession from overseas held 
in Sheffield last year. The course was 
planned and the present record of it 
is edited by the Director of the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield Postgraduate 
School of Librarianshlp. 

Literature and Literary Criticism 

Adioal, IlangO. Shilappadikaram 
C The Ankle Bracelet). Translated 
by Alain Danitiou. 21 1pp. Alien 
and Unwin. 25s. 

Among the most famous of 
the surviving works jn Tamil 
Is this Lay of the Ankle Brace- 
let. attributed to the third century 
Jain Priuce llangd Adigal, brother of 
King Shenguttuvan, who ruled over 
the western coast of southern India. 
It is partly a novel, partly an epic; 
and though the culminating point of 
the narrative is the unjust execution 
of the hero on the charge of being in 
unlawful possession of nn ankle 
bracelet belonging to his own wife, 
and taken by him into the bazaar for 
sqle to raise money for their 
joint support. It covers a vast 
range of folk lore, lyrics, music, 
drama and religion. The Lay 
thus gives a vivid Impression 
of contemporary life, while Its 
literary merit is such that it deserves' 
to be read as a tragic story. It is 
possible, as -Mr. Danillou remarks, 
that not all the detail Is strJctly con- 
temporary ; he does not rule out the 


Hugh 

Evelyn. £3 3s. 

This large, slender book contains ten 
beautiful colour prints of notable 
steam locomotives which have 
escaped the scrapyard mid have been 
preserved, some in official museums 
and some, like the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway goods engine, by 
private individuals and societies. Mr. 
Fenton lakes enormous pains to gel 
his colours right and accompanies 
each plate with some sprightly notes. 
While he offers some familiar loco- 
motive types, such as Ivan’s Atlan- 
tic " Henry Oakley ", he also remem- 
bers the sometimes underpraised, for 
example, Holden's little 2-4-Os which 
scurried all over East Anglia and later 
conquered other territories. How- 
ever, is he right in naming Stirling 
of the G.N.R. 11 Matthew " ; and were 
not the initials of Bowen-Cooke (oE 
the L.N.W.R.) C. J. and not C. T. ? 

Reference Books 

United Kingdom Publications and 
Theses on Africa. 1965. Standing 
Conference on Library Materials 
on Africa, 1965. 92pp. W. Heffer. 
25s. 

This third publication in the Scolma 
series contains more than 1,100 
entries of books and articles relating 
to Africa published during 1965. Just 
over a third of thejnaterjal deals with 
Africa in general and is classified by 
subject; the remainder is divided by 
regions and countries. A list of refer- 
ences to Africa jn Hansard during 
1965, compiled by Malcolm McKee; 
Is also included, and a list of theses 
on Africa (1964/65) supplements, and 
in some cases corrects, the Scolma 
list issued by Heffer 1 ast yea r. There . 
is an author index. 

Religion 

Greenslade, S. L. Shepherding the- 
Flock. 128pp. S.C.M. Press. 
9s. 6d. 

In his James Long Lectures, delivered 
on behalf of the Church Missionary 
Society, Professor Greenslade, whose 
deep knowledge of the early Church 
has already been proved by his book 
on its schisms, uses his knowledge to 
ilhiminaie the problems of pastoral 
Rdininlslratiodi which confront the 
modern missionary. ' None Of Lhe 
.problems is new: 'all -of them had 
to be considered as ' soon .as ■ (he: 
Church moved from Palestine into 
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the world of the Empire. They are 
the essential problems uf the human 
condition, and (he experience of thc 
Church in thc first centuries, the diffi- 
culties, thc mistakes, the gradual 
working towards wbut might be a 
permanent so hit ion, is bound to be of 
real service- to missionaries dealing 
with situations that are often almost 
disconcertingly the same. There is a 
grace in the writing and a generous 
humanity in Ihe thought which 
should win for the book a wide 
appreciation. 

Sporls and Pastimes 

Mold. Frederick E. Presenting the 
Fiy to the Trout. 179pp. Herbert 
Jenkins. 25s. 

After some preliminary chapters on 
tackle and fly dressing, Mr. Mold, 
under, the heading of “ application ”, 
divides his book into a series of “ pre- 
sentations" as varied as 4i Presenting 
Flies in Midsummer Daylight” to 
“Presenting Some Offerings Under 
the Bushes". At the end of the book 
there Is a useful Fly Calendar 
in which the author, though aware 
of the difficulties of seasonal vagaries 
and local conditions, places the vari- 
ous flies into monthly compartments, 
at the same time giving the fly’s dress- 
ing and how to fish it. Mr. Mold, 
who Is a great advocate for dressing 
one's own (lies, describes thc added 
satisfaction for the angler of fishing 
with “a bit more of himself ", thus 
making the cost 6f time and patience 
so worth while. 

Theatre 

Van Damm, Sheila. We Never 
Closed. 191pp. Hale. 25s. 

The • Wind mil) through thick and 
thin, presenting that curiously 
British phenomenon a nude show 
which, the devisers constancy insisted 
in tones of shock and horror, had no 
erotic designs whatsoever on its 
audience. The book is worth read- 
ing for, if nothing else, some sublime- 
ly dotty exchanges of letters between 
the management and the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office. 

Travel 

Smith, W. Gordon. Edinburgh, 
96pp. Lutterworth Press. 16s. • 
Among the many picture-books made 
about Edinburgh this is a very com- 
petent one. The photographs them- 
selves are pleasant without being 
outstanding, but the historical and 
cultural text has a tang that is the 
more creditable in that lbs subject- 
matter has been so thoroughly travel, 
led. The end-papers have a useful 
map, but it is a pity that the volume 1 
lacks an index. Apart from this ills 
a useful book for the stranger lo have 
in and to carry away front the capital . 
of Scotland. It is sad to learn from 
it that one of Edinburgh’s greatest 
curiosities, the brass J.Kv let into the 
paving -stones in the middle of {fib 
High Street, which for so many years 
Constituted KnoxY main memorial, 
should ndtv have been removed else- 
where for- what seem. Inadequate rea* • 
sobs. ■ V ’■ ‘ . f - I 


aspects. The emphasis Is on thftBQQlal:-- possibility iof'.aome. fetec additions; .. 
and revolutionary trelids that the.’ Yet .the style pr'ine iyhSle so' unj* ; 

. author discerns in the different cen- *’ ’ " 

lUries and, holding as ho docs that 
“ an interpretative work should be of 
greater interest than, one that merely 
assembles the basic facts ", he sets out 
tq interpret the events as he sees them. 

The history is carried down to the pre- 
sent with a final survey of today’s 




, .. ,-v -- *•••»« «... Is sii amalgam. n ®| ■ Mcm.-a 

in implying the social and political happv, of detective 
changes consequent on technological gicaf ' thriller and ; vBjJJJJ . ^ j 
advance ' ■ - * HehftM COSy.Wf v w,,h ^ « 


to* 
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advance. 

The first two chapters or The Hole 
In the Zero suggest that Professor 
Joseph is 'the most stylish writer of 
satirical SF since Vonnegut. Boss 
Kraag, a' tycoon, his daughter 
Helena,- and his heir Merganser' 


tire meet each JJl 

ductidn .to A y 


~m 

m 


lOl'* 


— ’ 7 — . ■■■- *.*■». i>.*i gnu;.*;, jutiiuii ihinfl 

arnye at the edge of the universe for “ There js oneJMM 
a trip into Chios. They are met by three jhort n ^ j^ntUyj« 


tem pee ; Rose .is cheerfully absdrhed : tn. •; 

i hi sex i, together, they amuse them- AiVn V v^ Ve a PP care<J ^ 

Selves by pretending to be LesbiaS " ^ T - ltzr °y Edition o£ 


m 




the local warden Paradlne, who lives in common. Tw| ■ ^‘of 

m a cliphd setting tended by a robot may best be term ■ 0 i y 

whn lriMMrci«nhl AA .1 - '» The C0l"*|, i\ ntt jc uftl 


'1 



the four chn racte rs a re pi un uca inro , »urnw »;zr- - u t einsiet w 
. . 8 , series. of episodes, without . logic Wyndhaip. 
hr continuity, sometimes alone and Williamson,; • i; 

.samplinles ericpunteriiig each other 1930s. s 


lion is sabotaged by Merganser, P and one should h» ve ‘^. M 5 t0 Vjes.W , j l 

- 


WtueS., other coun- 
:% ( W; concludes: that 
in a 
. strategy of 
% -flSWijJ'’ »f : social 

:tfe r Wjiiiediate 
PWhUo^sbould 
Jw^mg;imteracy in 

^ U VIt^ly impor- 
: Tpwhs, and 

jTn industrial 

?dSt placc 8 at 

these, 

approach 

the- first: 


form that It does not give much 
reason to suspeef , multiple author- 
ship. The translation throughout 
reads not only .i 1 Intelligibly . but . 
smoothly, and there af6 few puzzling ’ 
passages even for thofee who are un. 
familfflr with (he persons and the. : 
places mentioned in the text. 

emerging and underdeveloped coun- - Errors! 326dd j 

tries. A forty-eight pjige bibliography ' ' . 

and an index complete the book. * f B ^ er ; . f^v. ■ . . ... . / 

;-. Mr. DongSas gives us d quick rntro- 

Porrs, % Daniel. British Baptist , duetlon to the p^in^P^ human, half- 
Mlssiondries in India. 1793-J837. : bpmfn and pnee-human sources of . 
1 276pp. Cambridge University horrified ddighi ia iiterflture aqp me , 

' Press. ; £2 17s. 6d: " . ' : oinema: vampire, werewolf, zombie, - 

jcholarly 

able , bibhography arid a comprehen . ( and ghouI m6Ve i D rapid sue- 

SSlon thratmh hls pige.. He Mi- ' 



else -persuasion of. tip wiiH^ _Mg . Railways •- ] ‘ 

PAtjir a Tftctiirer tn history at Monasn, • > n j 


ff. 


University, ^fcln^ • 

wu leiiefs suoiessf ul J show'iq J tbat Tfo^ ! 

before 1837 Baptist tnissjonaries had caus^ (heV wer^ cqqspt^m;of small 


/'Newtowh^pyertd : ; 
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A. T. Q. Stewart : The Ulster Crisis. 284pp. Faber and Faber. £2 5s. 


Principally, this buuk examines tlte 
events of IM 14. when Carson, suppor- 
ted by such political leaders as Bonar 
Law and |-\ E. Smith, was organising 
a military force and a provisional 
government in Ulster against the day 
when (he Third Home U.ule Bill 
should become law. But Mr. Stewart 
looks usefully at the background. He 
describes the objections of the Ulster- 
men to Gladstone's Home Rule mea- 
sure in 1886, together with Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill's memorable descent 
on Belfast, when he adapted II alien- 
linden (“ Wave. Ulster, all thy ban- 
ners wave. And charge with till thy 
chivalry ”) and uttered the heady slo- 
gan: "Ulster will light, nud Ulster 
will be right 

Because of this history, the arrival 
of the Liberal Winston Churchill, 
then First Lord, in the same city in 
1412 to commend Home Rule for the 
whole of Ireland jarred in a special 
way as “sheer uufilial impiety ", and 
angry Ulstermen refrained from 
turning his car over only because 
Mrs. Churchill was with him. This 
visit was really the beginning of the 
crisis. Two years later there was talk 
of civil war and Churchill made his 
beflicose speech at Bradford, saying 
that there were worse things ihan 
bloodshed even on an extended scale 
and that if Britain's civil and par- 
liamentary sys tents were to be 
brought to the crude challenge of 
force he could only say “ Let us go 
forward together and put these grave 
natters to the proof 
By this time -the Ulster Volunteer 
Force numbered something like 
100,000 men, commanded by a 


? ;eneral whose name had been put 
orward bv Fie Id- Marsh a I T nivi 


forward by Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts, and Carson had given his 
blessing to a scheme to purchase fire- 
arms on the Continent. Mr. Stewart 
recites at some length the exciting 
story of the negotiations and of the 
joUtncy of the arms vessels. Lord 
Milner was one of those who had 


The coming of European war in 
August changed everything. The con- 
tingent Ulster rebels flocked to join 
Kitchener's Armies. In a sense the 
last chnpler was written in July, 1916, 
when the 36th (Ulster) Division be- 
haved with great gallantry in tbe 
Somme offensive and thousands of 
Ulster homes mourned their dead. 

Mr. Stewart’s book is a soberly 
written and scholarly narrative. 


ART AND ACTION 


William Irwin Thompson : The Imagination of an Insurrection: Dublin, 
Easter 19J6. 262pp. Oxford University Press. £2 8s. 


An apt motto for this book might be 
Yeats's query: ■ 

Did that play of mine send out 
pertain men the English shot? 

In Patrick Pearse outstandingly is 
seen the influence of the Irish Literary 
Revival, whose beginning is put by 
Professor Thompson as 1889, when 
Yeats published " The Wanderings 

• of Oisin .** with the help of subscrip- 
lions ' collected by the old. revolu- 
tionary, 1 John O’Lehry; anil, 
especially, the ancient legendary hero 

• Cuchiilnin inspired Pearsle, . so that’ 
his little school had representations 

1 all over the place. U is likely that he 
had Cudiiilain us well as later 
_ : fighters in mind when he told the 
. court martial which condemned him 
to death that the 1916 rebels had 
; " kept faith with, the past, and handed 

t a tradition to the future 
' In “Cnthleen nl Houlihan” Yeats 
. * wns adopting the theme ; of the 
Gaelic verse form, the alsllng, in 
wlpoft historic, - sorrowing Ireland 
. appeared in differing personality 


finises. Culhleen plended with the 
young men of Ireland to restore her 
four green fields taken by the for- 
eigner. *' Roisin Rubli”' (the dark 
rose) is conquered Ireland, the Dark 
Rosalecn of James Clarence Margnn : 

Do not nigh. do not weep I 

The priesls arc on the ocean green. 

They march along (ho deep. 

There's wine . . from the royal Pope 

Upon the oceRD green. 

In 1916 it was Germany that was 
to provide the help which in earlier 
centuries' came from the Pope and 
from Spain. Joseph Mary PhmkcU, 
■ executed at the ago of -twenty-eight, 
. shared Pearse's vision of the pnsl— 
and his preoccupation with death. 
This enn be seen in his pofcnts, notnbly 
"The Little Black Rose Shall be 
Red at Last 


Professor Thompson writes from 
a detailed knowledge of the lilernry 
background and of the actual history 
of the J9I6 insurrection and his book 
}s an interesting essay in explaining 
the interaction of art and action. 


THE WAY TO TIPPERARY 


■SeAn- JenNbtt ■.'Munster. 253pp. Faber nnd Faber. £2 2s. 


Be^Ktes his. versatile achievements ns though critical of . the “irritating 

J !Q^t, : ; craMSman: and; scholar Mr. custom! 1 that ' allows the nave or 
ennc.lt ■ has edited guide-books to : chancel of n roofless church . to be 
■^arioi^ ^Strlcrs -of; jErigland. .and filled with weeds and modem graves. 

more 

thoroughly. ; He- . describes b\i 3nte . reSled toe; Jiving Ireland and 

■ !’» . iLi. __ 1 i _.,t . l rtntirwe iluhnlAwr m lK« iiraut nf 


,yarious:-;^5ir}ctiS : . -of; 'Erifelahd .and 
-.Wales, ,’j^dw;- he ha's- revisited his ' 


. Luuiuuaiujr. , . xitp. . . ucvvtlQCS .. nia ,r: • 

journeys; in this pleasant bdok, which ■'/ dotjees Whatever in the ways of coiiiv 
, b-';hol : Ii fornwl guide vet brov Ides'.' 1 rltY ma. would be most un familiar to 

• .An Pnnlkh fi-nm knnl, Anri 


ii lornini, guiae yet provtoes-. wwm™ ^ hivo* umamumi iu 

■ tnfprhia tforf efioilgh for. thi leisurely;;? 0 . .EnSJ^h.. tourist , 1 from, boats arid 
Visitor, including an;’ esSay op 'the ';, W* MTipiements toTeligious proeesr 
:Irlsh JahaUaae.- He cxnlains the ceor stons: .. He, notices: too the leisurely 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES 


been active in collecting fundi to 
nourish Ulster's resistance, and Kip- 
ling sent £30.000. Lord Winlerloii, 
later Father of the Commons, organ- 
ised his own force. 

Then came the hectic days when a 
terrible bloodletting seemed immi- 
nent. Churchill ordered destroyers to 
proceed to Lamlash, which faced liel- 
fasi, and there was speculation about 
orders given to British officers at the 
C'urragh. Carson made a dramatic 
departure from the Commons ("1 go 
to my people ") and it was thought 
that warrants were to be issued for the 
arrest of the Ulster leaders. There 
-was confusion when Brigadier- 
General Gough was .summoned to 
London and resolutely insisted on 
being provided with written assur- 
ances from the War Minister that the 
Army would not be used to crush poli- 
tical opposition to Home Rule. 

Gough had the backing of another 
Irishman in the War Office, Henry 
Wilson, soon to be Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff, and when he 
went back to the Curragh with his 
document there was an easing of (lie 
crisis, notwithstanding the angry 
Parliamentary debating over the 
assurances given by Seely. The danger 
of civil war further receded when 
realistic consideration began to be 
given to an amendment which, would 
exclude part of Ulster from the Home 
Rule Bill. All the same, the Ulster- 
mcn were making ready to set up their 
own administration and had arranged 
for the evacuation of women and 
children to England and Scotland. 
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LIBRARIANS 


TECHNICAL 

LIBRARIAN 


A 


A Technical I.ihr;iiian N requited h> iIk- Uiiii-.li Aiiviuft 
Corporal ion nl Wi-.VHKIIXili. ‘I Ik* man we seek will 
he c spec led to introduce new iis.hnk|iiLS and procedures 
into n well established Library, and uliimuiclv assume 
FULL RESPONSIBILITY for the Library Set vice. 

He should. therefore, have considerable Library ex- 
perience preferably in an cnjunccruig organisaiitm hold 
u library qtmliliealion, and al.su haw a Hair for practical 
innovation. 


if .von ore In/eivstal mu! wonhl like to he untsknretl, 
please write for an appliui/imi fum to : 


My 


THE PERSONNEL MANAGER (KICK : AD.2CI/67), 
BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
NVEYBUIDGE, SURREY 
(or telephone II 'ey bridge 45555, Ext. 225 or 4h. 


work for exoort 


CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF ABERDEEN 


Applications are Invited for the post of 


DEPUTE CITY LIBRARIAN 


from persons who are Chartered Librarians and possess at least five yean’ 
experience as a Librarian In a local authority library with considerable experi- 
ence in library administration and who, at the date of caking up the appoint- 
ment, will not have attained the age of 50 years. 

The salary scale applicable to the post Is £1,775 rising by annual Increments 
of £55, £55, £60 and £55 respectively to £2,000 per annum. The post Is 
superannuate and medical examination is required. 


Removal expenses actually incurred are reimbursable! up to £75. Loans 
for house purchase are available up to valuation. Flvc-day week. 

Further particulars and a copy or the terms and conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the undersigned, with whom applications, stating age, 
qualifications and experience and the namos aud addresses of three referees 
should be lodged by Thursday, -19th October, 1967. 

, J. C. RENNIE. Town Clark. 

Town House, Aberdeen. 


KINGSTON COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
LIBRARY 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR THE POST OF 


LIBRARY/SECRETARIAL 

ASSISTANT 


Ability to type is essential and candidates should possess 
G.C.t. * O levels In five subjects. Superannuabfe — 38 hour 


week — salary up to £860 p;a., plus London Allowance (over 
21 — £75 p.a.) 


Application forms are obtainable from the Registrar, 


Kingston College of Technology, Penrhyn Road, Kingston 
upon Thames, Surrey. Completed application forms 
to be returned no later than 6th October, 1967. 


THE ROYAL BOROUGH OF KINGSTON UPON THAMES 


CHELTENHAM FESTIVAL 
of LITERATURE 


2-7 OCTOBER at the TOWN HALL : 

Some; of; the speakers: Walter Allen, Lord Francis- Wllllr ms, 
.. £ ennfit h Allsop, Gillian Freeman, Stephen Spender) Anthony 

1 i \ jMieh#, Mj!". Robert .; Pitihan . John . Leh mann and 1 3 
r ’.other-writers. -V.-.-.-'i ' 


other. writers. •.;/ : : •• . : • • ' ’ ’ v ■ • . * ' . : ; 

; WfKe ta-Town Half - for detoffad prog rdmme. ' Tel. 23690. 


lie fvnoi u'shamed:|o warn the visitor lo Tipperary. His comments oh 

that, tit fWstYiaht nwlch-of the inland wmoiw places such as KiUarney or 
country L 1 'dull and mat Irish towns P^he} are always fresh and pertinent, 
• are • snuiU , and" uTrattiacibve. : But he P^t bis - explorations Of. less • known 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
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’- • plabesi though as’ he says: . One can- of County Waterfard and thinks, they 
! p'ftt ;ttiis3'lbe' ruins." ' He complaint would rtiakd* good country for clim- 
inoie^;iiiin. ;.oncc. - that .' houses her?, but he -also- ehioved .the lo\V- 
tdp .big lot. too . sjrnall for .;comfor|' lands .roiifia tisldweJ m north-west 
,are ; ; Un-robfetl 'put : jeff standing -Kerry, ^ndho writes more fully about 
when- thfe' t^iter . migrates , '. because GoOnty T^ppcrary. lhan about any of 
-of: tbe rating laws. About the older Ihe other ports of (he province except 
nii# of- castles or abbeys he can dsu- the. speclacul^/; sddth-wcst of tori 


'■! [or tk«lr E 0 |lrt*»ring Dtvtilon Library. Ha will aailic th 

V • i : th*Tomp»nV. ° * '" d,x,n « * nd “*“• « r Informadon obtained from |n»»da and ouuld 

■ ' o GC ' 1 

i^iUtHhw, qualification ■, ago Au)'proi« lie aalarv W- 

■ J •'■■■'IB i-' '-.ito- Th® Personnel Dapartmant . 


u. awuvp uiw. , LiOtK 

ally. accord Some historical qitrnories, and Keruy * ’ t ■ 
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1967 



librarians 


Lu^ ,,ndI ‘ l^^«pDta! ^a»i' Hr** 


Mljummai,. Soiurdaj 

UIIIHc, uji: available 1 moWl1 # Su3 
-Cltihrf 


BARKING REGIONAL 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
A. vsm 
.Sjlny. Jvpjnatng «a 

«;«hS: ih7D 10 

A:. PiSiW.fflw 

on n«j; uiid cvntrlcnce. 

. Apply i<» the print 


dale |4tii October, l^ 7 - 


rfry oFCANTERBURV 
PUBLIC L1BKARV 

*UCA110NS - W. ».«n 

*** 1 X 8 ? LIBRARIAN- Sabts Q. 1 **? 





HfwffiLIAMS’S LIBRARY 
hr JUNIOR ASSISTANT LfsmakV, 


£350. Jtf hour* per week, no 


1 bo name* nf two referee* 


SSam'i Library, M OorJoit SuunK. Lon 
WjC.1. 


loucectershire education 

COMMITTEE 


Weal Otoircuierslilrc College ot 


1IEYW00D PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


SfNWA ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


AfflKAnOXS dk Invited front chartered 
iMm (« lb tbova non. DuiIm uni muinly 
WBOfRatei’ Ad riser and the post ofTcra tvldo 
BKtaMUMn trtcal and Inqutrfcj work. 


BURGH OF COATBRIDGE 
TUIU.IC LIBRARY 
SENIOR ASSISTANT 
Al'I'LK ATIUN.S an- Invurd bom 
Ubrailnnx tor the po» ol Stabs M 111 
ihu Oirni'Hie Public Library, Ginbnte. 

.Salary : se.uibh J.N.C., A. A P.. iC-K 
lo Cl.trfiO wllh pljcln*. OUiial mnW c 
In the admimvjBuon ol a UtniT KttVt IW 
cluirglng, arc. 
ihu Posi l> * tuDera 
Application*. w|ih nanirt 
outline ot iiWiUHcaltoM *.. - . - , . 
be !>eni 10 the uaderalunrd ool bi« due L'Ji 
7lh tlcioLvr. IW. , „ 

Lllirnrliiii nnd Ci.-rk. Caron* Put* L*i 
Com br idge. Laoarli.Vi 

DUCK.1 NG HAMSH1 RE EDUCA 
COMMITTEE 
CtlUNTV LIBRARY 
iKc-nJreruiemar) 

Al’I’l.li "a I IONS are invited for Ua ‘L 
newlv auihonn -0 IHISI In to ConuW 
Vaarvkc : — 

A.P. 4I\ 11.4J* hi 

.ftnfBssaaJSSBfl# 


milng ate, cxpctlencc and nuall- 

m rtt Ag umei and addre-sse* of two 
aAw,ueeBomii(ti Librarian, Central Library. 
(Minn, Htlnrood, by Monday, Sih October. 

L PARKER, Town Clerk. 
faWsal Bdkhags, Hcywood. 


HALIFAX COUNTY BOROUGH 


COUNCIL 


IMPUTATIONS are bivhed Tor ihe POST of 
hUKTR LIBRARIAN bum persona of appro 
P* ^UficilloBi and experience. 

MniRUn Librailaiji' Scole~£830 to £1.43$ 
Vto-rtjten of honilna uccomniodnvlon 


LIBRARIANS 

LONDON BOROUGH OP 
ISLINGTON 

L1BRAKFILS DliTAltl MLN I' 

APPLICATIONS are Invhvil f.«r ilic 
following POST : — 

ni.p|rrv BRANCH LIBRARIAN 
*A.r. IV. 1 1 ,T is hi LI.Wj*- Pel JLiniilil 
plui London Wvinhilnm. 

Appllcunis iiilim K- nr,ife,i||.iidlly qujlp 
lied and have wide public library u.\peri- 
UKC. 

Forma from die t hief l.lbiiirum and 
Curulor, hH Ik'lloV.jy Riqnl. N.7. 10 
whniH they 1 m Id r-c rcninicd by 30ih 
Sepu mber, l% 7 . 


LIVERPOOL CITY LIBRARIES 

APPLICATIONS ore inyiteil fur 
.ippxlmmvnt ay: — 

SLNlOtt ASSISTANT. A.V. Oiude IV 
U1.4J3 to £l.r*Jj. 

Anpllciuii* 11111 .SI be Qraduatci nr Char- 
tered Ubtarlnni with experience »f library 
work fn foreign lniigiuge«. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT (Hornby 
Llbrury). A.l*. Grade IV (tl.4» 10 
Ll.hbJj. 

ArplicanH mini be Qraduuici i>r Char- 
tered Llbrarlmif win, vxp.-rienee «r< odL-e- 
Ifona of rare bouLs. literary mnnuxcrlpu 
and line printing,, illusiruilons anti bind- 
ing*. 

C'oranienelng lulmy according in auullfl- 
cations and experience. 

In apnr.rprlnre enu-s the Corporation 
will rL-lmbune ppprovxd removal expend 
In full up to 11 maximum of j.m), logcihcr 
with second class rail fares u( tbe person 
appolmcd and his family. A Induing 
allowance of £1 per week for up to J 
month* wflJ also be paid where appro- 
Pilate. 

ApriUcaiton form*, reinmahle by Fri- 
day. I Jib October, are obtainable frum the 
City Librarian, Central Libraries, William 
Brown Street, Liverpool, J. 

The appointments arc siiperannuublc 
and subject to the Standing Older* of die 
City Council. Canvassing disqualifies. 

THOMAS ALKCR, Town Clerk. 


LANCASHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

fDIvRIonal Executive No. 3) 
LANCASTER AND MOKECAMBE COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
APPOINTMENT OF A LIBRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS uc (nvhed for the POST ol t 
Librarian at ihe above College. Candidates should 
bo CHARTERED LIBRARIANS and experience 
In College Library administration would be an 
advantage. Application* will be considered (rom 
persons who have pnssed Pan II of ihu Library 
Association ex tm Inal Ion* or students complctbig 
(hdr course In June, 1967. 

Sliusicd in Torrisliolnio Road, midway be- 
tween Lancaster and Murrambe, the College 
ii one which il developing rapidly. There la a 
full-time inching stair of 100 nnd a total swdc&l 
enrolment approaching 6 , 000 . 

Tho Library forma part of n new building 
occupied In lW2, Al present there la a book 


LIBRARIANS 

fV-PUlY LIBRARIAN rctiuired Tor Regional 
■*-* Lollfite «>i Higher Technology— now dialg- 
n«ied a* n *■ mvi- Rilyicdiilc Profe«donal 
APmiininiiy fur Mlmulniinii work with degree siud- 
enis. in a. .oil ncxdemlc envirunmeiu. Main dl»- 
LlNInei. Sefrnec. Terimolngy, bin degree coiirsi* 
M Sodotogy and |\',i Oraduaie Ccnlllcatc of 
tdiiLuilon. C hsnereJ Librarian, wlilievperlena- 
In Cullege VI. irk wining tg a.CLpi respomlb'JIty 
and aulsi planning an expanding College Library 
jervlcv. Salary 1 1.1 HO n | u4 txo 10 £:.0S>.- 
milier lurileiilar* and f»rnw uf appllcatiun fur 
appoluimeni mag be obtained from The Seciutaty. 
Burungh I'oly technic. BaruUBh Rgad, London. 


OTHER VACANT 
APPOINTMENTS 


DERBY BOROUGH LIBRARIES 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN 
CENTRAL LENDING LIBRARY 
LinRAR IANS' SCALE t8J0 H tl.4J5 

APPLICATIONS from suitably qualified person* 
arc Imlied for the nbove puxt. Appleaiion* giving 
derail* uf qualifications and experience, logcilu-r 
with the mtiSbn xtvd addi^xe, vf two rcletcw. 
should be forward d iu the B»r..<ueli Librarian. 
Central Lihrarv, The Wxrduhk. Derby. DEI 
IKS. before bumrd.iy ihe 7ih lielober, 1967. 

Dtikt dtujh me wv;iilaWc up on nppUcailnn. 

DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS arc Invited from CHAR- 
TERED LIBRARIANS for the POST of SENIOR 
CATALOGUER In ihe Stock Section or the County 
Library. Salary Scale £1,260 10 CI.4J5 per annum. 

Candidates should have had experience In caia- 
V>BtilnftlcIny»lflcii)on. cataliMrue* and managing n 
tnihk'gulng section. Knowledge of computer appll- 
cailon 10 library catalogues an advantage. 

Application forms from ihe Clerk. Cotiniy Hall. 
DorehcMvr, 10 be returned by 12th October. 1967. 

LONDON LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from GRADU- 
ATES uiili a degree In GERMAN for a post 
lit the cataloguing department. A knowledge of 
Russian wxiulJ be an added QuaUflcflUon. 

The salary scale h £1.123 by 175 10 £1,42$ (bar), 
£1.500 by £80 to £1,900. 

Applications, Mating nge, quallAeailotu and ex- 
perience, together with the name* of three referees, 
should reach die Librarian, 14 Si. James's Square, 
S.NV.l, from whom further details may be ob- 
tained, not later than Saturday. 14th October. 
1967. 

(continued on back page) 


Professional ASSIST ANT KEEPER 

dean* stud- DLPAR1MENY OF EDUCATION AND 

, Main dl»- SCIENCE 

:gree course VKTYIR1A AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
jTSn” APPLICATIONS ate luvlud ftcmi men and 

n tnuulb'lhv "°men fur a POST *•. Assistant Keeper 111 the 
K’llSiv library nf the VlciOli .1 and Albert MliBCum, 
r-n^- ^*i"h Kenslngi.'.n, London, S.W.7. 

i3leaii;.n f„r A0E: A.K. (M cln«) nnunally al l-.srat 30; 
he ScciuiMv. A K - ,Ind clate * 1,1 20 nnd numnillv under 

ad, London. - QUALIFICATIONS: normally 1st nr 2nd chu 
i. — . honours degree In sii an* subjeci <<r a rvou- 
H ARIES graduate degrr.-. Uenerol knowii'dge of the 
history ..f art nnd u reading know led vk of at 
' l.:a*t two nn.dcni European languriges dcxlrntlc. 

RARY Preference may be given n> those wilh training 

j £1,415 ur expert. acc la DEblloarapIHeul technlnue and 
sliflLtl person* library pmcilc- 

eaiiuns giving DliriES: include nuhilng In ihe maimcnnnee 
nee, ioiiciIivt of the library'* col lei. t Ion*, answering tniudrls* 
two reletec*. «n th; b.Mlogtuphy of urt. and «p:cLillvtliig In 
iRlt Librarian, ihe vudy of line momiscrlpH. bookbinding, prlm- 
Derhy. DEI Ing. ..r tv.uk ttliHintiiona. 

tvr, 1967. SALARY SCALE: LI.B29 U> 12.999 (Asshunt 

it uppUcatkwi. Keeper, l« claw' or ihutj vo II.M9 \As*l*tMtl 

Keener. 2nd ila>s) nccordlng lo ngi'. iniallflea- 

IIM/Tlf Hon*, and experlenee. Sinning salary may be 

u i-ix-'i u abate mhilmuiu. Noo-cnnirlbtuory peusfon. Pro- 
moiiM prospeel*. 

WRITE 10 Civil Service Commission. 2J. Snv.lc 
from CHAR- Row. London, W.l, fur application lorni, miLdliiii 
Tof SENIOR 6774/67. Ctotlng dale: 1 1th October, l»7. 


BOOKS AND PRINTS 

I RISH BOOKS of nil sons required. — Theme 
Erl 1 It 37025 or wilts C. I*. Hyland. 3-1 Cole- 
man Road, Belvedere, Kail. Diunnce no onicet. 
Monthly l ist* available! «»n apidicntfon- 

H AMPSHIRE CHURCHES. A RuMl- 10 itn-ro 
than 3 JO churches and (Eie.Tr furmshlnitn. Over 
70 livr.h illustruili'iu. 21*. post five. — Win ion 
Publics ilnnt. 32 Hlgli Street. Wine better. 

T ON DON DR ATIl 1C ART ASSOCIATES. M 
l-« Growmor Street. W.l i2nd Floor). IlYD- 
J2IB. Open J0-ri. C'.inipretieiislve jelccunn 19th 
und 20ili Century orlnimtl tulnra. 

A LL ROOKS by po*l. Postal Book Centre. 30 
Sm'fcYilJc .Siren, Lon.!, in. W.l. 

ANTIQUE MAPS. Competitive price*.- -Alt 
rV Dial rib 1 it Ion, 91 limit Street. AniLtshBm. 

AMERICAN - BOOKS. NE\\~'oUY. OUT OF 
O PRINT. — I 'nr any Ismk y,m w.im jufl write 
!■» fWSAY ROOKS. tf?-J 2 r Eliot Atemic, lie so 
Path. New York Cliy, N.V. 11374. 

B OOKS Bought. Anywhere In the enuntry 
vkiiud. — Write R. O. Ueoth. Tire CmiIc, 
Hay-on-Wye, Hereford. 

T EARNED and scientific period leuts In all Un- 
R-r Runget wanted. — H. riiRDES. * 2 % l-lndilcy 
Road, London, N.W.3. HAM. 9x7 b. 

W/ ANTED.— D. V. Duff — The Way the VVfnd 
VV niaws, Haywond A Clark — HI«. of tho 
Royal West African Frontier force. Haywood — 
Sport Sl Serv, in Africa. IL Oaiacx — The (treat 
War In Weat Africa. R. E. H, Dyer— 1< aiders of 
the Sorhad, P. Kemp— No Colour* ur CrcO, J. 
Smyth.— The Only Enemy, a. Borrlv. — Wnr Under- 
sraund, N. Bray — Shift 11 m Sami*, n. Cowburn— 
No dank, No Dagaer, \V. Stirling — Safely Lmt. 
S. Dest — \’enlo Incident. — J. Air. 2220 Spruce Su 
I'hlla.. Penn*. 19101, U.S.A. 


•*' Ij'.j: Ij J 

.‘.'■.ii ■ : 

• «fi 1 • 


! : 


2T Book* and pcunle ar 
Boukatorc in Liracmbourg. 


S le at the American 
aura. 


m . ... occupied In 1962, Al preaetu there b a book 

S Whdou, ghini gpproprlaw derail* and the Wock ot QWr 9 i0M volume* and a wide range 
l£Sfan K r!£*.i °II?" Df perlodlcab b taken. An gdequatu book alto 

”*^1^ Owhal^Liltfary' Lbier Lnne, *dcc (i available and the pereon appointed^ WLO 


Huntingdon and 

reiERBOftOUGH COUNTY 
LIBRARY 


PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

APPOINTMENT OF UNIVERSITY 
ARCHIVIST 

APPLICATIONS arc Invited from pro- 
I cm tonally quailed atchlviira for the 
nrwly caiablfarhed POST of UNI- 
VERSITY ACHIV 1 ST. Tho Arohhia 
will be reaponilble for deciding) after 
appropriate conciliation, which claaaa 
of -rcconli are to bo preserved 
eatiro and pennanenily and which 
in » be preaerved selectively I 
be will also be required to auDervbo the 
atorage. pretervadon and Indexing or au 
aiUvcrwiy record* which ore no longer 
required by depart means far the current 
conduct of their affairs and to buOd up 
• collect Ion of unonlaal printed ana 
manuscript material relating lo Ihe unl- 
vtniiy'a Boat nod preient affairs. 

The guccmful candidate vrlU have the 


be expected to aiibr fn ihe development of the 
library and tho organlrnllon ol both reference and 


lending services. A Tli tor /Librarian Ii In charge 
of the Llbiaty and two part-ume aisbtanu are 
■bo employed. 



. — LIBKArz Applicants should therefore hove had e*Wri- 

J/mAITONS are Invited tor tho POST of enco in tho organization and administration ol 
**P'UIRAR1AN. RAMSEY. » Llbmry Service Including ihe dassllkailon ond 

ttbw, according 10 quaHIlcatlons calaloguln* of books, Knowledge ot the arrange- 
*«, vrfUifu flto librarian’s Scale (E820 meet of special material «pch 
serrarara). anuhophona.rceortlj, 111ms and Ulm strip* will 

60 convldured an advanrage. The penon appointed 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE EDUC.V 

committee • 

COUNTY' LIBRARY - 
APpl.lt 'A 111 INS art MK* 5>r« 
POSTS In tl« liiunlir LlWari . 

u,,L ' r «S 

SENIOR ASSISI. ANI 
SENIOR AWISIANI (Furtho 
r«ry Service 1 . 

llIlKI- <,AlAl.«m H 
SIIM.O. V ' W«|®ltU> . 

siiNiim , 

IIBRABIAN.^ ^ 

?B l iftrtSre A fiaw 

• ‘■ ' flOLMljH O*®! 1 : V 

, . ,1rak,a Wi I in s^ : 

LIBRARIAN. .. fl tM •' 


l thing ■ i 


a, qiiatlr 








®;C0UNTY COUNCIL 
bducation committer 

1MB COLlEm 

WPSIWE BRANCH 

ulred la take 
km wilh Com- 
AppUcailont Invited 
m IhttK wiho 
(umpiir. 

snS, £820 10 

WD, on scale will aepend on 
o pent nee. 

ippllraikin torrai from Iho 
■J* Ombiit library 
'^ .hplksuoni thou 


win be expected to nnbl In the co-nidlwuion Aonltoi 

or the work of the library with dial of the r«i 

of (he college and In Ihe dUscmi nation of the ^ S 


Informadon rcganllug Ihe Library to liolh stud- 
ents and naff so dial It become* n focal polnl 
In iho programme of each course of study. 

Tbe. salary gnle tor ihe pmi will I bo in accord- 
ance with the NJ.C. A.P. H/Il! Qradea (fj.020 
lo £1,43$) narilng point nceonling to experience 

of serrico will he Ibooe ot the 
Nattonnl Joint Connell for Local AttthoritiH Ari* 
minlsLnitlve, l*rofcsslonaj. Technical and Clerical 
Service*. The annual leave cntlUerncJU will bo 
JR day* pla* atniutoiratul oihcf holidays approved 
by iho Authority, tho appointment win be »ub- 
Irtl to ihe condlOntc being. declared physical 


gieiua of an A»l«tani . Regtargr to the 
uoivr rally and win be a member of the 
rcghlxar's nnlf. Ho will bo expected 
form close Itoki with ibo unlvcnhy 
library and tbe Department of Mediaeval 
History audwIU undertake to me teaching 
for Ihe count tor die Diploma la the 
Siudy of Records and Administration o* 
Archive*. 

Tho Initial lately will be «l» 

range £2.095 per annum 10 £2, MO per 
annum according to auoHilcatkuia and 
esparienco. 

A pollen Hons <10 copied staling age, 
tjuamlcallona and experience lojctbcr 
with ihe nomas of ibrec referee*. «iodM 
be received not tetec than 2lat October, 
1%7, by the Rcglairar, The Uolvcrito, 
. Liverpool 3, from whom further pard- 
cubua may bo ubtnlnctl. 


iho Authority, the anpotntineni y>« V » jfc , 

Sr car B" JMSJSwS ‘ 

ruperiutnuabJe/ and will be icrmlnnblo by one 

ruonih’s notice on richer side. ■ 

Tho npproprteie form jKwrapanlcd jn b letter &| 
of BDpUctlJon nnll Indud rW ' 'Hc names nnd ^ 
adtSrcioca of ww» referees tbouW bo lent to lue 
DlvUlonnl Education Ofllccr. Education OOl'j*'. p 
Hlrt .Sirem icwh him poi . *,|i 

lalCf than the 2nd October. ■•Iv67. > ■ 

SURREY EDUCATION '«• Th 

COMMITTEB * '* Lg 

GIPSY HILL CXILLEOE Mi: 

Kenry House, XJowtan HU>. Kingston prost 
upon ihgmcs , maxi 

A fluMiAed LIBRARIAN (woman) to SMlst . 

L« ^ 
obtain: h 

able from the. Prlnclh ol- • ... . 1 — — • reav* 

BOROUGH OF SUTTON ft 

V OOLDFIELD. . . :. L«® 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN . * . jA 


1 an! 81 f I '-V^.POLYTeCHNIC 


LIBRARIAN. '■ 

mum ol tioo. 1 ^. N» 

Further dcuilU ^ , 

Librarian, fhnnty I"**' . 

(00 tornBLSfrSiiW^ 

County < 
to be derived 

"TaSg 

; (Amended 

APPLICATIONS 
(Jhiariutu tor the • . 

LIBRARIAN. flli jV 10 tl-lris. 

Council • omejs. 1^:., 

Mh Seplt3nber..^^ 1 ^-rnj^T .<• 

APPLICATIONS 


"Xfmifcjujte ,*^rtsriSSS 


OF LUTON 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES 

LECTURER OR FELLOW 

SCHOOL OP CNOLJSH . 
APPLICATIONS are tovh«l for APPOINT- 
MENT to abav^mwuton^ poahtons, • 


/.nrinmi .-.inyiu — jjhijt cneniy, «. uarriu — V. nr unus 

COURSES around, N. Bray— Stnfilua Samis, IL Cowburn' 

No Clonk, No bagger, W. St frlfisn — Safety Lai 
Si- Best— Venlo Incident. — J. At*. 2220 Spruce £ 

UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA AND Pints.. Tow. »roi, u.s.a. 

NEW GUINEA TV/fEET Book* nnd people at ilic Amctio 

DIPLOMA IN TEACHING ENGLISH AS Restore Luxemburg. 

A SECOND L.'* NGUAGE “ 1VT Y SECRET UFE As mendoned 

Commencing In 19«t. the Depart went of Eng. IlinliedmlUton' ' vnom 

IMi LanauDgc In tVta Unlvcnhy of l'j«n «td YM'BfSw pmoli SH fNO Si. 

New Guinea wiU Conduct a Dlptoma In YcncUIn* Drad ford 3 YoJ L*hlrP^' ' 

bnglhh 0 * a Second Language. The Diploma Konti. orau tord 3, YoftoMro. 

may be condncied dllier on a full-time or pun- «* ik-mnpa nr irAXJ ctsavpd .■ r-^., 

Dlnlunra 'in tOWP N U .h5? to rtte aS* *™^fo*f Utuwn 

Diploma in pdl academic Vuar. lealtcra.— AVA/TL-POB. 4QE, London. W.l. 

The Diploma alnu to give specialist qunllflcn- — — — — - — — — 

tiona in ihe teaching of Englfrtv ns 1 a woond tan- T tSCD BOOKS, C3tcap BlRinnlcan. Lim rent 
guage to experienced teachers. OndJi latex for U Silverdalc, 1142 Argyle .Street, Glu-eow. 

the Diploma should havo eomplcicd al kMt Hire* 

years of teaching. VE7 ANTED, children's booU by V. I. O* 

Courses of study In the Diploma will include J V Imnr Uf^fenNir ewllir alldona. - Den 
ft) Phonetics and Phonemic*. to Box H.IM7, The lime*, E.C.4. 

m teWrSuh as . Second A NTIQUB PRINTS, MAPS. British I 
r oim Qf T En * ltah as * Second /\ tore! an, Pleaic slate Ituereats.— Itilan 3. Pi 

“TMw'crtala for Teaching English as a Second "lljjloiign. High Strcel, BUIcrkoy, Essex. 

-twhino M \ UTaUitf TAYLAN THOMAS items wanted. Oral. Iiml 

and ahuicd cdttlou, romribmfons in pai 

In nnf nf ihe toll.wv- a^ periodical* } all books and arilclca «t 

CanJlaatc* may spcaaiiic in one ot tne ioiiow- ..i-., o,j, n i . v M.-ihir- nindAi-n g.iari inm 

Ing areas or tcachlag English as a second tan- turn.— Stanley Nuntc. 24 uianwcu kobo, tom 
guage - .— w- 

(1) Primary Scltool level. 1 n.. 

(2) Secondary School level. 

(J) Tentary level. * EDUCATIONAL 

(4) Adisli Education. rtTTJDY AT HOME.— Posnd ttritton tor O.i 

Further (ittormatton may bo obtained front:— u “ o " and ■' A "* Lon do it University deli 
Prolmor F. C. Johnson, Department of Encftah (B-A-. B-*-'. B-Sc^eoa., LL.B., B.p.t and I 
Language. University of Papua and New Oulriea. tontai. Cpurata In CliMkal and Modern L 
P.O. 'Bor 1144. Borofco. Territory of Papun nnd magen and LU^tore.— Prospectus from E. 
New Qulnco Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E., LL.Bi, Dept. TM1, Wo 

wcw uutneo. Hall. Ortord. (Established UWJ 

POULTON LB FYLDE TYPING 

COLLEGE QF EDUCATION llra ,. 

Brcck Rond. JVi a. M. Hunter, A 4 Orstnn Drier. Wolii 

Poulton le Fylde, near Blackpool. Park. Notringham- Td. 

Lancnshiro Ctninty Council. . 

Principal Lecturer in 

EngliSh TtYPEWRITINO 3*. «d. 1X00 wpttH 

.. . J- Rylantf, 7 Mar Una Close. Sl. PnuJte C 

The College provides a three-year orpintton. 

cour& lor men and women day rpypiNG^— Mg*., Theses, &e. 4*. per 1,000 w, 

resldenl aod mlUuro students. A m n. Ha»». is snwey ci«mb, Rutitni 

Applied lions are invited Tromsult- s^ a .iumi,mwn 2269. 

ably qualified men and women for r * ot a deadline ? a booh, script m 

- the above post. Good honours degree ,l w,lh 0c *™ aB 5 

and teaching experience essential . _ " 

Salary in accordance with tho . 

Felhom Scale C^2 m 3i0-£2,6’IO>. r 1TPRATIY 

Further Informal Ion and application 1 wibisabi 

fonns nrc obtainable from the Bursar. I enjoy ,wxipNo 7— Thai wrjio tor t 


i4 lV/U' BEGRET LIFE ", As mentioned In 
1VJL Briefing ’*, OnSEM'tiR, Jan. IS. Pri- 
vaic llinlud edition. Price £11 5*.— ANGLO- 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO.. 47V ManeltcilcJ 
Rmtd, Dnnlford 5, Yorkshire, ' 

<« MUDCS GP JEAN STRAKER **. - Tcaiar- 
ahli* la the Aru"; said Is. for Ulusireicd 
lealtais.— -AVA/TL-POB. 4QE, London. W.l. 


W ANTED, children's book* by F. J. Otcn- 
liant ■ pruicraWy otiller ' cmilutu. - Dcialt* 
to Pox H.I957, The limes, E.C.4. 

ANTIQUE PRINTS, MAPS. British nnd 
A tore) gn, Please slate Interemi.— Ur Ian 3. Page, 
Hill House, High Street. BUIcrkoy, Essex. 

rYYLAN THOMAS Item* wanted. Oral, limited 
±J and signed editions, roniribmloM in patua 
and perlDdicnlii all hooka and arilclca about 
him.— Stanley Noble. 24 Oladwcll Road, London, 
NS. 


EDUCATIONAL 

S TUDY AT HOME.— Porrnl ttdlton tor G.C.E. 

■' O 11 and " A '* i Laadon Unlvcolty degrees 1 
(B-A-, B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D » and Dip-, 
tontai. Courau In Clamkal and Modem Lan- 
guage* and LUcntare.— Prospectus from E. W. 
Sh*w Fletcher. C.B.E.. LL.B.. Dept. TM1, Wfllscy 
Hall. Oxford. (Established I494J 


TYPING 

R/fSS., Theses. Ac., typed, duplicated.— Mm 
1YX B. M. Hunter, ii Onion Drive. Wollatrn 
Park, NalUngliam. Td. 


TPYPEWRIflNO * Ddpllcailni.— Mri. Bird, Flit 
-!■ 3, 3 Alexandra Tee, Eamouth, DcvtHt,T«J.4347. 

TWPEWRITINO 3*. M. 1X00 • word*.— J. 
JL Rylantf, 7 Martina Close, Sl. Paula Cray, 
Orpington. 

TYPING-— Mss-, Theses, Ac. 4*. per 1.000 wand*. 
-A- Mrs. Hanee. 18 Shirley Close, Rusiintfioa, 
Sussex. Rngtlugton 2269. 

G OT A DEADLINE f A book, script or (net ' 
secretarial work. Meet it w(»h DcadflUo ScCce- 


larlca, Tct-t 601 9747. 
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LITERARY 

E NJOY \VRITDN0 7— Then wrJlo tor profit, 
Send for Writer 1 j Hmdboiih (fr»> 'demiting' 
COumJca* onpon unities for beginners or cljXf/- 
enced .—- Writer's Ring (TUj), Cliw, Ofaven Aron, 


couuuca* 1 
enecd.— Wi 

Shropshire. 


TX7TUTB FOR PROFIT.— Send ror toitrastMg 
• TV'' jfow Book or non Ja. -for our inaaadifp. - 
FRBELANCH WJUTJNCJ (WTLJ. 67 Iridgo 
Street; -Manclteiier, ‘ - 


to ioam SITUATIONS VACANT: - 67 ^ • 

The minimum requlrcniMH f^ thb portion la,. u IIA ^^Sn r uhknjTHi ,LangU«.XnaIaiK-..Ertlre . teach ypn by r>«4 ■ .Oreatlvo wrUi/ia ge^dnar* ■ 
g v Mahi*vocai«i. ' APpU(^t* *oakt »l*io x. Atciioj w H« 6 k jratig ift) at Ortord and xambetdgje. art apw.turaddutoflal • 

Bi^T^eaiStafld tnutnflepltoqgi ,• ■•••,; fatluiii^ ■■«(; the tiWfc, . fetid, a Hum. apecbuim • . 

- TEACJUNQ FELLOW ■ .'J, ; ■ ■ ■ . ' ‘ v ^.ydur: ntefk. pertsapa a finer, ktuilt yoot^df, 

'fha wtccWuJ appUcvm - wfH . be appoIrKril. af HOSFlTALOFNTOB rMUira a LIBRARY ; omT Jsrt. *&■ JgfPgRi"^. 


Tha nbMtoful appUctuil-wIH- be appointed at 

srfe 
SsldE ss'srfe 

tnaxumim period of three.-yeara. • • 

^Ap^^ja tnuai have ai. tcau a Bret degree 

■tlon and fori academic BppoimeeA.tietojla of *judy 


T he HospiTi 

CLERK /T> 
library cowsilna 
DiIUm Inctada t 
ttuartcriy uiaOut 
cataUwta card*. 


J to (910, ac 




«■“« ,jl *•*•* LocdoQ •• 
3J October, 1967. * ' 


THEATRES 


lyRItaJS: £STtSjS. 4|B only).. Mantlet 
fcam. Juno RhcUto. )Vuilani OcM«- NA 
THE NVISE. - 


< tcmlvr. ■ t 

Library. .^.^Snina ^^Pfhrftio 


" Librarian. Couwr • 

.bTjctMWv ; .-!• 




BK -SSteSSs ’ 

“Srni ^■g^.r.'StreS^Trffl technology . 

100 &cneme (tovertupent Sup^nua loo Act*. . . ^leoe OF. ADVANCED • 

.^5* “"ioXatt* a®Mto* m SS ' auaWlkA add - . fcTMtKr ^ENGLISH AND U 8 ERAL 


cataurant.28W, 6 nnd 


' Oe^rtbg. ’ L/D*nsboni. Lh id field. Surtax. 


FbR SALE AND WANTED : 

WANTED TO PURCHASE - 

ioiimnb relating to the trilotvlhft ahh- •''** 
'Jecta. Long or short runs. An tbro polony. • 

• AKlmtOidgr. Bonking; Cho*ilaiy, Ctax«r - . 


the POCT of 
iStitdlu.inm 


EXHIBITIONS . j 

\k>OL)DnRIDOE ART OALLERYt SUFTOLK.' 
W EqMbltlaa. Dlrectora; V. aod L. Zabel. - 

XHB AROADB OALI.ERY, 24 Boot* 

1 Lunduri, W.l. Mannerist and parooiw. >raH.. 
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